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Progress of the Drainage Inquiry. 


RAINAGE is the question 
of the day, and must still 
be dealt with. The progress 
in the question is not likely 
to relieve the inhabitants of 
London from the appre- 
hension as to the coming 
months, which has been ex- 
cited by the condition of 
the Thames. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee have 
sat twice during the week 
since our last articles went 
to press; and along with 
the House, talk of abandon- 
ing the metropolis, and the 
subject, within some few 
weeks, or rather days. The 
chairman feels it would be 
impossible to undergo the ex- 
amining of all the persons 

about 100 per day—who have 
made application to be heard ; 
puts forward the “ pressure of 
time” in “the short pericd 
remaining,” and the exhaus- 
tion of the “physical strength” of the com- 
mittee, and hopes, therefore, “the public 
will think” that the best has been done, if 
such parties are heard as may seem best for 
selection in the judgment of the committee, 
though it should happen that the persons are 
not those “ most able to give testimony.” All 
credit be given to the chairman and those with 
him ; but the public may well ask, what then 
is the use of a Parliamentary Committee? The 
inquiry commenced has been the forlorn hope 
of London, for offering some kind of front to 
the destruction impending ; and, though it may 
be impossible to remedy long neglect in any 
such limit of time as the danger requires, the 
committee have advantages, if only by the pub- 
licity of proceedings and the present concen- 
tration of attention on the subject, which 
should be being worked upon to the furthest 
extent. As it is, the committee have gone 
little beyond the reception of evidence as to 
Mr. Gurney’s proposals, or some points con- 
nected with the lime process of precipitation, 
or as to the possibility of innoxious ventilation, 
and appear likely to make a Report in which the 
“conclusions” will be as little conclusive as 










| 


those of commissions, boards, and referees here- | 


tofore. London is to be left to the care of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, or of the Govern- 


ment (it is not clear which of the two powers) ; | 


something more may be done for the emer- 
gency, that will perhaps increase the evil imme- 
diate and prospective, whilst the primary data 
imperatively requiring investigation will not 
have been brought out into one sparkle of 
light. 

Since our last notice, as we apprehend, fur- 
ther doubt has been thrown upon the success 
of Mr. Gurney’s proposal for modifications in 
the banks and bed of the river, if not also 
upon embankment as the sole agency required 
towards purification. Mr. Bateman’s evidence 
on Monday as to the Clyde, which he con- 
sidered was more offensive than the Thames, 
tended to show that the banks of the latter, 
even where covered with the mud, were rather 
one mediwm of disseminating the nuisance than 
the cause of it, and he mentioned the Irwell, at 


| though that river had no mud-banks. In the 
| present state of the question, there is every 
reason to see that the water, holding in suspen- 
ision or solution the matter deposited with the 
| mud, is the chief source or agent ; and if so, 
| effectual measures would involve the absolute 
|prevention of the sewage from entering the 
‘Tiver. 

| The Metropolitan Board, immediately after 
‘their meeting mentioned in our last, ‘appear 
to have submitted to the First Commissioner 
their latest plan, or a portion of it, as modified 
according to the recommendations in the 
report of Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley, and 
Bazalgette. Thus the proposals at present ina 
prominent position, are those for deodorizing the 
western sewage at a junction with the Thames, 
and for constructing a low-level sewer on the 
north side between Westminster and London 
bridges in an embankment,—leaving, however, 


the general plan of metropolitan sewerage, | 


as well as the questions of delivery into the 


Thames direct or deodorization before delivery, | 


or of utilization in the forms of liquid sewage 
or sewage manure, still open,—and the scheme 
put forth by the Government Commission, 
which fully contemplates the reception of the 
sewage in elongated reservoirs in the embank- 
ment, the precipitation by lime, the delivery of 
the liquid into the Thames, and the removal 
of the sludge—by pumping to the country, or 
by barges, as might be found practicable. 
Either of these proposals would of course re- 
quire the amendment of the Act of Parliament. 
Of the last scheme, we get some further par- 
ticulars from the evidence of Mr. John Lawes, 
a member of the Commission, whereby it ap- 
pears that two tunnels were proposed, one at 
low and the other at high level, the precipita- 
tion being carried on in the tunnels alternately, 
the sewage flowing into the lower tunnel by 
gravitation, and being raised into the other by 
pumping. Filtration as well as precipitation, 
it was thought, might ultimately be brought into 
use, and that land to receive the sludge could 


be found at about twenty miles’ distance on | 


the South-Western Railway. The Essex land 
was considered too rich for any such addition. 
The arguments against the main intercepting 
sewers with distant outfalls, appear to us in- 
creased rather than diminished ; and the prin- 
| ciple, not followed out so long as a single town 
is allowed to eject refuse into the Thames, is 
virtually abandoned by the Metropolitan 
|Board by one portion of their plan, which is 
referred to above, and by the intention which 
‘it may be presumed is adopted of leaving the 
| sewage of Richmond to flow into the river. This 
| latter idea is grounded upon the reasoning as to 
| the purifying action in the course of the stream 
in the distance from Richmond to London,— 
reasoning, however, which took shape prior tothe 
recent experience,and which, in the best point of 
| view, does not sufficiently regard the prospective 
increase of houses at Richmond and inter- 
mediate localities. It is true that the difficulty 
of ventilation for the sewers, or consumption of 
the gases, will have to be got over, whatever 
scheme may be adopted; but that difficulty 
would be great in proportion to the concentra- 
tion in a system of outfall or main inter- 
| ception. 
| Whilst the steam-boats remove much of the 
mud, which would remain on the banks in 
| greater accumulation even than at present, it is 


plain that the agitation of the water and sewage | 


lis an immediate cause of the noisome stench, 


|To prevent this nuisance, interception of the | 


' sewage must be the object of any measure ; tut 


' the ultimate question, we think, will be found | 


to lie between—not gigantic sewers, but one or 
other of the operations classed somewhat 
loosely, under “ deodorization,” on the one 
side, and the application of the whole sewage 


Manchester, as having a very offensive smell, | to the land, on the other. Nothing else will | according to one of the plans, is 23,082/. 


solve the difficulty as to London, and as to 
Oxford, Reading, and Windsor, and the in- 
creasing population of the Thames valley ; 
nothing else will meet the case of the Clyde 
and its towns, or of the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Warwickshire. 
Now, besides the elucidation of many of the 
data which we alluded to as needed, there is 
greatly wanted some further succinct state- 
ment of what is known on this subject. Filtra- 
tion, precipitation, sohition, absorption, and 
simple deposition, appear to be all capable of 
being brought into play in the effort to obtain 
the solid manure ; whilst re ults, as “ deodo- 
rization ” and disinfection, are hot necessa- 
rily co-existent, though popularly assumed to 
be so. Is the precipitate, or sludge, from the 
lime process,— and likewise is the liquid,— in- 
noxious ? Questions are yet raised on these 
points, as well as on the point of success 
of the operation where decomposition has be- 
come advanced. May any higher agricultural 
value of other sewage manures be found, as 


, asserted by some, along with complete disinfee- 


| tion, in contradistinction to the slight value of 
| the lime precipitate, and so as to justify con- 
\siderable expenditure, if only as means of 
| meeting the difficulty, which will be found 
great, of getting rid of “sludge,” whether by 
| barges to carry it to sea, or by pumping? 
| There are wanted also clear expositions of the 
chemistry of the discolouration and putrefac- 
tion in the river. And it ought to be so well 
known to all, whether a reservoir for sewage 


depositir n, would really be “an intolerable 


nuisance,” as to prevent need of any ques- 
tion by a writer in the Times on the subject, 
who quotes Mr. Gurney’s statement that the 
sewage from the sewer “near Hungerford- 
market was quite clear, occasioned, he believed, 
by deep pits,” “in which the sewage was 
precipitated,” and argues therefrom that a large 
deep reservoir would have a corresponding 
effect in making the water at its surface pure 
and free from smell. 

The subject is too gigantic for the present 
means taken for its solution. It comprehends 
many departments, which should be consti- 
tuted questions for research by separate 
agencies, under one general commission, some- 
what on the plan which was commenced rather 
than worked out by the Government Referees, 
The chemistry of the condition of the river ; 
numerous questions as to means chemical and 
mechanical, for disinfectation of sewage, and 
ventilation or purification of the sewers ; the 
large subject of sewage irrigation ; and other 
points of inquiry, will have to be taken up with 
increased perseverance. 

Mr. Haywood, whose able report on the ven- 
tilation question has been mentioned by us, 
and Mr. Bazalgette, were examined on Thurs- 
day, with reference to that part of the subject, 
and they are now associated with Mr. Gurney in 
an examination of the Victoria sewer, and sewers 
in the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to enable them, if possible, to assist the 
committee in an opinion as to the efficacy of 
the steam-jet. This, however—that is, the sub- 
ject of ventilation—is but one branch of the 
comprehensive problem ; and the evidence of 
Mr. Haywood, fortifying the conelusions of his 
report, and of Mr. Bazalgette, did not show 
that this important branch had yet approached 
near to the desired elucidation. 





Tue SeweraGe or Hrii.—The reports of the 
surveyor, and the assistant surveyor, to the local 
« West District Drainage Committee,” on the best 
plan for the west district drainage of Hull, have 
been published in the local papers. One of the 
| main points im both reports appears to be the pro- 
| posal to keep the river Hull clear, as fur as pos- 
'sible, of the sewage, by sending it directly into 
| the Humber estuary. The total estimated cost, 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF RURAL 
NEIGHBOURHOODS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who commands a poetic pen 
as well as a feeling heart, writes us on the condi- 
tion of dwellers in a rural location, and seems to 
feel it as rather surprising, if our statement be 
correct as to the value of pure air, that men and 
women and children fall victims to disease, and 
are constantly cut off prematurely, even in the 
country. “I went out last evening,” says the 
writer, living in a retired part of a most health- 
ful county, “ mounted the high ground, and) 
sat me down to see the sun set, to listen to| 
the talk of the swans and the chatter of| 
the frogs, and to hear the village church clock | 
strike nine! It was such an evening; so, even, | 
then I could not go home, but watched one star | 
appear, and the night-hawks come swooping down | 
on to—I suppose—a poor little frog, that had been | 
croaking quite musically close beside me. Its song | 
was suddenly stilled, and the hawks flew off, | 
clapping their wings noisily, and I strolled home- | 
wards, counting the glow-worms by the way.” | 
The writer then goes on to describe the out-of- | 
health condition of some cotters who were visited, | 
on the road, and says the question then occurred | 
to which we have already given expression. Now, 
so far from its being surprising that dwellers in | 





men in the Black-hole of Calcutta ; for if we have a 
room or a house filled with even healthful atmo- 
sphere, it will soon be spoiled and rendered unwhole- 
some ifthe air be not renewed. Look into the bed- 
rooms of some of the cottages,and youwill find them 
overcrowded to a most dangerous extent ;—the man 
and his wife and five or six children, of all ages, 
sleeping in one apartment, in order to let the little 
room at the back to three or four farm labourers, 
or, when a railway is going on, to half a dozen 
navvies. In the first place, there must be a certain 
cubical area in a room for each person that is to oc- 
cupy it, and then there should be the means of ven- 
tilating this area—renewing the air. In the bulk 
of even good dwellings the arrangements for this 
are most insufficient. Our fifth sketch, which 
represents the best bed-room in the best inn of the 
neighbourhood, will give an idea of the condition 
to which the majority of bed-rooms are reduced 
by the morning. The air is tolerably pure as high | 


| 


as the mantel-piece, supposing there de a fireplace 





‘in it, and above that is foul air incompetent -) 


maintain healthful life ;—and not merely that— 
not merely deprived of its life-sustaining principle, | 
but impregnated with a death-giver,—foul gases | 
and the emanations from decomposition. 

But how can the atmosphere,—invisible, taste- | 
less, convey these impurities, it has been asked. 


some of the rural districts have unnecessary illness, | In the ordinary light which exists between the 
and die before their time, it is extraordinary | brightest sunshine and darkness, the atmosphere 
in many cases that they escape so well, when | seems, so far as appearance goes, pure and harm- 
we know the effect of decomposing vegetable less. When the sun shines, however, through 
matter, stagnant horseponds, reeking ditches, ill- | narrow channels, into this seeming void, the motes 
drained and undrained cow-sheds and stables. | in the sunbeam show that the atmosphere is any- 
Locations which look perfectly healthy are often,| thing but transparent: countless myriads of 
through human mismanagement, mere pest-holes. minute atoms of matter are constantly floating 
Here is a sketch of a village on the Welsh borders, | in the atmosphere, and entering the lungs of 
near Shrewsbury, as seen from a distance ;—plea- | young and old. Here then is palpable evidence 
santly placed, blown on by the pure fresh air, and | of the necessity for sanitary care. The semi- 
a charming object to the passing tourist. Inno- | opaque nature of the air we breathe, is evident ; | 
cence and Health must be dwellers there, says the | and far smaller particles which the eye cannot see, | 
passer by. He comes to inquire, however, and he | are constantly rising from the surface and floating | 
finds, to say nothing about Innocence, that Health, | around. 

at any rate, is a stranger. Fever is a constant} In ill paved streets, and back yards in similar | 
guest. Our second sketch shows some of the | condition, on which waste-water is allowed to re- | 
cottages when you are amongst them. ‘The place} main and saturate the soil, when the drainage | 
is without drainage. Pigs and dogs are kept: the | from cesspools also further pollutes the earth, 
people are dirty in their habits, and allow all | exhalations fill the air and poison the system of | 
kinds of refuse to collect: water flows down the | those who are unfortunately obliged to inhale this | 
hill, and lodges in pools, which become stagnant ; | important necessary of life when so adulterated. | 











respectability, and so it is; and, moreover, it 
shows good sense,—for it is not merely an evidence 
usually that vicious dissipation has been avoided 
but that the laws of nature have been understood 
and attended to. 





THE STATE OF THE THAMES, AND PRO. 
CEEDINGS IN CONSEQUENCE, 

STRANGE to say, there are still persons who 
deny that the Thames is in an unwholesome state. 
In continuing our unpleasant wanderings along 
Thames’s bank, we notice that the condition of 
Puddle-dock, Blackfriars, is in a most dangerous 
condition. The surface of this creek at low water 
is a putrid mass. The cholera particularly affected 
this neighbourhood, and, in consequence, a sewer 
which used to run in here was discontinued, and 
the refuse conveyed a short distance eastward 
to Paul’s Wharf,—a steam-packet landing-place, 
where a very large number of passengers call 
daily ! 

It should be noticed, mureover, that the closing 
of the sewer at Puddle-dock has not improved its 
condition, for it is now a receptacle into which 
refuse is washed, and remains. At Paul’s Wharf, 
a waterman said, “The river does not smell any- 


| thing like so bad just now, but wait for a few 


minutes, until the tide comes in. Look at that 
Gravesend steamer ; there are not more than three 
people on deck. On such a bright sunny morn- 
ing as this, but for the state of the Thames, the 
deck would be so much crowded that the people 
could scarcely move.” Presently the tide came 
in, and dense heavy smells rose from the water. 
This effect shows to a certainty that the poisonous 
matters passed into the river are returned with each 
tide, instead of being carried away to sea. 

At Paul’s Wharf the pier is distant from the 
shore 175 feet, and the surface exposed on the 
south side, at low water, is rather more than this ; 


| so that in the case of embankment about 350 feet, 


at least, must be taken from the river. 

At some of the inlets, for instance that at Queen- 
hithe, a sort of bar is formed of gravel, or some 
such matter, which increases in size, and shuts 
in at low water a considerable quantity of mud, 
mixed with other refuse. 

At low water, at this point, it should be remarked 
that, although such a large surface of shore is ex- 


and the consequence is, that in this position, which 
would be perfectly healthy if effectually drained, 
fever is,as we have said, a frequent visitor. If 
the statistics of such neighbourhoods were given, 
the results would startle the most careless 
thinkers. 

The first sanitary requirement is thorough drain- 
age. When placing good drainage in the first place, 
we do not do so without considering the evil which 
is constantly arising from the unwholesome water | 
of wells through the filtering of various kinds of 
refuse into the springs. Good paving is very de- 
sirable; for if this be not attended to, even with 
great care, the waste water sinks into the earth, 
which in time becomes a mass of putrid soil, and this 
in the summer time is attended with ill effects. Our 
third sketch shows how the well (with the luxury 
of a pump), towhich many of the neighbours come 
for water, is situated. It adjoins a cesspool: the 
adjacent soil is saturated with the impurities of 
many years, and the nearest doctor has more 
patients than pay. Sometimes, too, we have 
found the water-tank close under the wall (A) of 
the village grave-yard, as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. 














‘ When all has been di me that drainage ca i effect, it 

is necessary to bear carefully in mind the effect pro- 

duced onthemonse in the closed jarand the English- 
glis 





Those who, in the cleanest and best ventilated | posed, the smell was nothing to be compared with 


| houses of the metropolis, have noticed the thick | thatwhich arose from the water, when the tide came 


layer of dust which in one day covers tables, books, in, and this seemed to increase as the steam vessel 
and the surface of every other object, can form an | Ploughed its miry way to Greenwich. At Rother- 
idea of the large quantity of these floating atoms, hithe it was horridly bad, and seemed to roll along 
which enters the mouth, both during day and in volumes of different strength : as the tide made, 


night, at every respiration. | the atmosphere at Greenwich gradually improved. 


If the dust on the walls and floor of a room in | 
which tobacco has been smoked be swept up, and 
then carefully packed away ; on examination, after 
some time, it will be found that the tobacco 
fumes are still perceptible to the smell. Window, 
hangings, carpets, and other fabrics, will absorb the | 
gases thrown off by tobacco, sulphur, and similar 
matter. In the same way the bad gases arising 
from over-crowded sleeping-rooms, bad drains, | 
&e. pervade and lodge themselves to a con-| 
siderable extent on all surrounding objects, and 
poison those motes which are made evident to 
us by the sunbeam; and which, when the 
bright sunlight does not make them visible, | 
are still surely performing the never ceasing | 
work. Although in ships at sea, on mountain 
tops, on moors and marshes, the motes, show- 
ing the never-ceasing operations of nature, glisten 





We are told that this poisonous atmosphere can 
be felt at Roshervilleand Gravesend. A tributary 
of the Thames at Rotherhithe, called the “ Black 
Ditch,” is in such a state that men may be seen 
at work puddling with large spoon-shaped imple- 
ments: the filth has become so thick, that it is 


‘necessary to resort to this method in order to get 


it to move on; and this on a small scale will give 


'us some notion of the condition to which the 


Thames must, as a natural consequence, come, 
f the necessary measures are not taken. 

The fishermen of Greenwich and others report 
that no fish, not even white bait, can be caught at 
present on the London side of Gravesend ; so now 
the fish is brought a distance of over thirty miles 
by railway. The application of an immense quan- 
tity of lime will be the means of either destroying 
the fish or driving them farther away : it will also 


in the sunshine, there is a difference between the | be a likely means of partially choking up the 
wholesomeness of such dust and that which rises | streams, and adding to the already great amount 
in the houses of polluted courts, in the neighbour- ‘of deposit. 

hood of crowded graveyards, in ill-ventilated/ Men of all classes and all pursuits have sug: 
assembly-rooms, overcrowded barracks, and other | gested numberless schemes. Members of Parlia- 


iterate the better conditions of the atmosphere. 


<=|be borne toa long distance, it may be mentioned, 


places. The particles of dust loaded with fever 
and contagion are readily borne upon the breeze 
from ill-conditioned and hidden places to those 
adjoining, and, of course, to a certain extent adul- 


As an instance of the extent to which scents can 


that when the wind has been blowing gently in 
the right direction, we have often distinctly, in 
Holborn and in parts of the City, identified the 
pleasant smell of the new hay from the meadows on 
the north of London. In like manner dangerous 
nuisances are floated on the air ; and this circum- 
stance, together with the sight of the motes in the 
sunbeam, ought tobe a lesson tous that large masses 
of the poor cannot be neglected with impunity, and 
should teach us that it is necessary to preserve the 
atmosphere from pollution. It is a ready medium 


for subtler matters than those we have been point- 
ing to, whether in the country or the town. 
It has been said that good health is a mark of 








'ment have been inundated with plans from all 


parts of the country; and as the majority of 
these gentlemen must have felt it a duty to submit 
the same to Lord John Manners, that minister 
must have had a troubled time of it, without 
taking into thought the state of the river and the 
grave responsibility which exists in connection 
with it. Amongst the schemes and opinions 
which have been submitted through the public 
press, there has been little really new offered. It 
seems now generally agreed that a large amount 
of the heavier refuse from the sewers seldom gets 
farther than Greenwich or Chelsea. It would be 
a rarity if the body of a drowned animal which 
perished at London should be found at sea. It is 
knocked to and fro, as is a battledoor by a shuttle- 
cock, by the tide and the water from Teddington- 
lock, until, according to the strength of the 
contending means, it finds a lodgment, often not 
far from the place of death. Ona much larger 
scale, but in a less substantial body, the sewage 
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A Fever Village near Shrewsbury, fron a distance. AB 
““Who would think it?” 











“Who would doubt it?” 





of London is kept (at any rate, a large part) lime used on the large scale proposed in the | 


close at home. It seldom reaches Richmond . Thames. 
on the West without getting a knock by the Ted- 
dington water, or Barking-creek, without having a “Letter to the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover- 
a knock from the coming tide; and it is worthy square,” a protest against the adoption by the 


of thought that at spring tides the Thames is Metropolitan Board of Works of Messrs. Bidder, | 


diluted with a certain amount of sea water at Hawkesley, and Bazalgette’s plan for the main 
Greenwich, and at times as far up as Chelsea. | drainage.* He says,— 
It is evident that if the sea refuses to receive! ..... ‘ BS nies 
the Thames when 1 ] lluted by sew: 1 Sanitary reformers for years have been struggling to 
2 argely polluted by sewage, and | abolish cesspools from under our dwellings ; to remove 
that if the stream from the land is too strong above | the excreta from each house as rapidly as it is generated ; 


it to pass beyond a certain limit, the sewage | t° lower the levels and the discharge of our sewers; and | these trenches be arched over in line with the bed of 


: gr a 2, | to set free for continuous discharge the tide-locked 
into the Thames is increased, and of course it | sewage of the metropolis; but the plans of Messrs. Bidder, 


must become each month more dangerous, and, Hawksley, and Bazalgette, and now adopted by the Metro- 
like the huge body of some decomposing and | Politan —o — — sage anon aoe — — 
i ; H sew ) -n consecutiv : 
poisonous animal, it must pass to and fro, and at daily” ee ee a a 
1 i > is fact is, | : ‘ ‘ , 
le ngth leave its refuse on the shore. This fact is,! 47, very properly disagrees with them for their 
we think, made evident by the circumstance that |... 4. . EP Aa, Hp : : 

‘ | assertions that little injury is done by pouring the 
the smell from the river, even in the hottest day,| 20 ay she Midian: dank bekeke cal 
ok low a) hi A Rie s “7 | sewage matter into the 1ames, and points ou 
at low tide, is nothing in comparison with that)... 9. en a cialieniaily Ol 

Sa é ; | seriatim what he considers the weakness of the 
which is experienced at the return of the tide. | sel 

. . | scheme :— 

Amongst the numerous plans for the purification | ie ia aie : a ai 

4 - —— . ‘he Grea’ 1eorge-street engineers,’ Mr. Leslie 

of the Thames, a chemist suggests thay the whole continues, ‘‘have been attempting to work out a 

of 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 gallons of sewagewhich wrong problem! They have been engaged upon it 

leave the metropolis daily, should be deodorized for about eight years; the preceding pages show the 


and conveyed to above Chelsea for the purpose of | Miserable result. House sewage is a known daily | 


flushi th ° por 4 | quantity; rain is of very uncertain visitation and 
ushing the river. Another person proposes tO | equally uncertain amount. The two cannot be united 


ake it in li ich might be towed to/in one set of channels. ne honse sewage requires 
take it in linen bags, which might be towed to | f ct 1s. The |} 1 
sea and emptied ! | instantaneous removal to a very distant point from the 


Amongst the means offered for the deodorizing | tiong she banks of the river. ‘The legion of deodorizers 
of the Thames, that of Mr. Condy is worth atten- | must not be suffered to commence their operations with 
tion: this is, by the use of a fluid which, it is | the house sewage in or near the metropolis. The river 
stated, has the effect of completely neutralizing | mist notte made a river of lime. water, nor toast any of 
the most putrid water of ponds, wells, or cess- | processes be poured into it. The river must be entirely 
pools. In the course of some experiments with | purified from house sewage.” 

this disinfectant, made recently at Mr. Condy’s | The rainfall for the river, and the sewage for 
works, on some very ill-conditioned Thames  ¢he jand, has always been our theory : though the 
water, drained from the outlet of the Pimlico! means of efficiently and expediently carrying this 
sewer, which contained not only the sewage) out may not have been obvious. 

water, but also the deleterious fluid from the ad-| We need scarcely say that we have received a 
joining gas-works; in the first place portions of} jarge number of communications on the subject. 
the foul water were put into glass vessels, and | Amongst them is one from Mr. Henry Wright, 
lime, as proposed to be used in the Thames, was | giving the result of his own experiments on the 
applied, which almost immediately caused the| cyoct of burnt clay in deodorising sewage, by 
solid matter to settle to the bottom of the vessel. |means of which he says the sewage is converted 
On the application of the patent fluid an equally | jnto a portable form, without detracting from its 
sudden result took place ; but in filtering each, the | fertilizing properties. We may return to it. 
water deodorized by means of the lime became a ne 





The 
iss 


lroom in a state o insalubrity. 


** Poisonous Air.’ 


| Part of the same Vil/age, close. The Position of the Pump. 


“ Poisonous Water.’’ 


As an immediate step, the desirability of causing 
the deposition of the solid part of the sewage at 


Mr. John Leslie has published, in the shape of | the mouth of the sewers, in such a way that it 
Mr. John Leslie I blished, in tl hay f | tl t 3 \ 


| might be made use of, is obvious. A dozen corre- 
spondents make suggestions with that end in view. 
Dr. Spurgin, to whom the public are indebted 
|for several useful inventions, proposes, in a pam- 
| phlet on the “Drainage of Cities,”’* in order to 
|meet immediate exigencies, to form capacious and 
| gradually deepening trenches, to the several out- 
fall sewers, where they open into the river; that 
| the river, having openings beneath the surface of 
| low-water, to admit of dredging machinery to lift 
ithe deposit. To this, however, we must also re- 
| turn, as we cannot possibly give more space to the 
| subject in our present number. 





|ON THE REMAINS OF PROSCRIBED RACES 
IN MEDLEVAL AND MODERN SOCIETY, 

AS EXPLAINING CERTAIN PECULIARITIES 

IN OLD CHURCHES. 





A FEW weeks ago a valuable, because a very 
suggestive, paper, was read at the Ethnological 
iSociety by Dr. Latham, on “The Existence 
| in the different Countries of Europe of Colo- 
inies of known Foreign Races among Peoples 
of a different Family.” Dr. Latham treated 
only in general terms a question which admits 
of, and I may add requires, minute and ex- 
tensive investigation in each particular country ; 
and it would not only be interesting to trace the 
| remains of colonies of this kind formed at different 
| periods, but also to investigate the traces of frag- 
ments of races which are not to be in this way 
accounted for, and which are probably of much 
‘more remote antiquity. These two classes of 
| questions we ourselves find at home. During the 
‘ages of feudalism, when a prince or great baron— 
| for princes were then only superior barons—held 
| territories in several different countries, and when 
wars and other causes led not unfrequently to the 
entire depopulation of a particular district, it was 
lnot unusual for the feudal lord to supply the 
lexhausted population by bringing over a colony 
'from his foreign feudal possessions, or from else- 








dingy brown; thus showing the presence of| *Main Drainage of the Metropolis. Letter to the 


organic : treated by means of the | Vestry of the Parish of St. George, Hanover-square. By 
Atta oi a — a T natentee cor | John Leslie, one of the representatives of the parish at 
a, became pertectiy pure. 1€ patentee CON | the Metropolitan Board of Works. Charles Westerton, 


fessed that his fluid would cost twice as much as | London.” 


* Drainage of Cities: reserving their Sewage for Use ; 


land keeping their Rivers Clean; being especially appli- 


cable to the Thames. With an illustrating plan. By 
John Spurgin, esq. M.D. &c. &e. London: Hodson and 
Son. 18°58. 
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where, to supply the deficiency. We have a 
remarkable instance of this practice in the colony 


and along one street, which were commonly known 
|as the Cagots’ gate and the Cagots’ street. A 





of Flemings, planted by King Henry I. in Pem- | decree of the Parliament of Toulouse, relating to 
brokeshire, and which in the time of Giraldus | the town of Lourdes, expressly forbade the Cagots 
Cambrensis, a good part of a century afterwards, | to go into that town by any other way than a 
remained perfectly distinct from the surrounding small street, there indicated, and they were allowed 
populations. That writer gives us one or two/to march only under the eaves of the houses, or 


[Jury 10, 1858, 





down during the great political convulsions of the 
close of the last century, after which time, even 
mixed marriages between the Cagots and the rest 
of the population, became common; and the 
former lost, gradually, many of their older cha- 
racteristics. In many districts, which were for- 


traits of their manners, among which was the | 


practice of divinatiom by the bladebene of a sheep 
(especially of a gam), a superstition which, as we 
learn from Guillaume de Rubruquis, existed among 
the Tartars in the thirteenth ceutury. All memory 
of their Flemish extraction has, 1 believe, long 
disappeared among the population of the neigh- 
bourhoods of Tenby and Haverford, which was the 
country the Flemings occupied, and I am net aware 
that any one has investigated those physical 
characteristics of this population which might 
bear upon the ethnological question; but in re- 


|rather under the spouts which discharged the 


exactly the place which everybody would avoid. 
They were further forbidden to enter the town 


to eit dowm anywhere while they remained within 
its limits. Whey were even obliged, in each par- 


the Cagots’ fountain, and which no other people 
would use. After these statements, it is hardly 
necessary to remark that all intermarriage between 





water from the roofs, evidently because this was 
befere samrise, or to remain in it after sunset, or 


ticular district they inhabited, to take their water 
from one particular spring, which was known as 


vising lately some notes on the manners and | them and the rest of the population was strictly 
popular superstitions of the peasantry of this dis- | proscribed. 
trict, | was surprised to find that the practice of| The Cagots exercised almost universally either 
divination by the bladebone of mutton still exists | the craft of carpenters, or some of those which 
there, or at least existed there very recently,—as | were closely connected with it, such as sawyers, 
used by young girls to find out who are to be their | joiners, cartwrights and wheelwrigite, &e. This 
husbands or sweethearts. I have understood that | adoption of trades may have arisen chiefly from 
colonies of Germans in Ireland, of much less remote | accidental circumstances, but it was so general 
date, are similarly recognised by their popular that in some parts the name of Cagot was used 
superstitions. Of the second of these classes of commonly as synonymous with that of carpenter. 
ethnological facts, the traces are with usin general; The history of these people, who have dimi- 
almost if not quite obliterated. We should be minished greatly in numbers, is invelved in the 
very much iaistaken if we supposed that it was mtmest security until a comparatively recent date, 
usual in the mowements of races in ancient or ‘out thei existence at a remote period is placed 
medieval times far the conquering and conquered beyemd diapute. Cagots are mentioned in a deed 
peoples to amalgamate together. The latter be- | im the chartulary of the abbey of Luc ae early as 
came an inferior, a despised, and sometimes a hated the year 1000. Galhets are spoken of in legal 
class in the mew society. They seem usually to @eouments connected with Bordeaux during the 
have sunk into, amd become amalgamated with, the thirteenth century. Records of their existence in 
mass of the servile population, but under certain the fourteenth century are more frequent, and 
circumstances portions of the older races which show us that at that time they were neither serfs 
had succumbed before successful invasion preserved nor vassals of the lords of the land, but that they 
for a long period a distinct and independent exist- had an independent and rather anomalous exist- 
ence in the midst of their conquerors. The ence. 
Anglo-Saxon race appears to have possessed a adds still more to the mystery in which this ques- 
peculiar aptitude for taking into its bosom these tion is shrouded, that these earlier documents 
fragments of other peoples thrown into its way, designate the people of whom I am speaking by 
and forgetting their difference of origin; and we the distinctive appellation of Christians, which 
lose all trace of them at a comparatively early is certainly that of all others which we should 
period. least have expected to find applied to them. ‘The 
The case, however, was different on the conti- light in which they were regarded is illustrated 
nent of Europe, where, especially in Spain and by some of the earlier municipal laws, of which 
France, fragments of distinct peoples have not the following, taken from the municipal laws of 
only continued to exist through the Middle Ages, Bordeaux of the date of 1573, may serve as an 
but actually remain in existence at the present example. 
day, and are known among the antiquaries and Of the Gahets.—“ It is ordained, that none of 
historians of the latter country by the general those who are called Christiens or Christiennes, or 
appellation of races maudites, accursed or pro- otherwise Gahets, from whatever place they may 
scribed races. The most remarkable and exten- be, shall go out of their houses or habitations, or 
sively spread of these proscribed races is that enter into this town to go in the streets, without 
which is known in the dialects of the districts over wearing a sign of red cloth sewn and attached in 
which it is scattered by the various appellations, front of their breasts, in an uncovered and con- 
or rather different forms of one word, of Cagots or spicuous place, and without having shoes on their 
Capots, Caqueux, Gahets, or Agots. They were feet, under pain of flogging or other arbitrary 
formerly scattered tolerable thickly, in France, punishment. And the said Gahets shall not be 
throughout the provinces of Lower Navarre, the allowed to enter into the butcheries, taverns, 
Basque Countries, Béarn, ( sascony, Guienne, Lower drinking-houses, or bread warehouses of this town, 
Poitou, Brittany, and Maine; and, in Spain, in and participate with other people, under the same 
Upper Navarre, chiefly, and in Guipuzcoa: and pain.” 
at the present day there is scarcely a parish in| The popular prejudice continued m full force 
these provinces in which we do not find, if not a until late in the last century, and was kept up 





few families or individuals of this race remaining, even by the teaching and practice of the clergy. | 


at least a vivid recollection of their former exist- At Lurbe, in the territory of Oloron, where the 
ence. They were under no sort of servitude to Cagots were very numerous, the curé, named 
the other classes of society, but were regarded by D’Abidos, who lived at the time of the breaking 
all with a degree of contempt and hatred which out of the great revolution, had a great contempt 
we can hardly conceive, and which was ina manner for this portion of his flock, whom he kept strictly 
consecrated by local laws and customs. They separated from the rest in the church. He took 
were obliged to live separately, or collectively, in every opportunity of insulting them in public aad 
small hamlets, at a distance from the habitations spoke of them usually as devoted to perdition. It 
of the rest of the population, from intercourse is still remembered that 01 one occasion, when a 
with whom they were virtually cut off, even in the Cagote woman accidentally advanced beyond tle 
performance of religious worship. A corner of the limit during the performance of service, the curé 
church was usually set apart for them, to which shouted out in a brutal tone, “ That is not your 
they entered by a small door made expressly for place, Cagote ; and you must know that I, whether 
them, which was known as the Cagot’s door, and I am before you or behind you, aim always your 
through which none but Cagots would pass for any curé; but you others, whether you be before or 
consideration. These doors are now frequently behind, will never be anything else but low 
found walled up, but they are still known univer- Cagots.” Theclergy, however did not always act 
sally as the Cagots’ doors. They had asmallholy- thus. At Guizerix, in the modern arrondissement 
water stoup set apart for them in their own corner of Bagnéres-en-Bigorre, the Capots, as they were 
of the church, which nobody else would approach; there called, had their separate ’ place jin the 
and, where they were allowed to partake of the church and their door though which none of the 
holy communion, the consecrated wafer was usually inhabitants would have passed, until one day the 
reached to them at the end of a cleft stick. They archdeacon of Magniac Louis d@’Aignan du Sen- 
had, in the Same manner, a separate patch of dat, in the visitation of ‘that church, in order to 
ground for burial, which none but persons of their abolish the distinctic 1g 


I on, passed through the Capots’ 
own race would approach, for the mark of infamy door i ‘ é od 

’ » acco ~ 
they bore extended even to the grave. ‘ "ar Gea dk oan ee 


They were siasties; the yr . ine 
oak Glieaddl Be Sankar the oonuhet tenes A ; people were constrained to follow 


: 1 except at them, and from that time they began to use b 
particular times, and under various restrictions, doors indiscriminately. : — 


and they were allowed to enter only by one door,'! These old prejudices were first seriously broken 


i 


It is a curious circumstance, and one which 


merly inhabited by this then miserable class 
people can only point out, by way of derision, 
families which are said to have been derived from 
such intermarriages ; in others, one or two Cagots 
of pure blood are known to exist; but the dis. 
tricts are comparatively few in France, in which 
they still remain in any considerable number. 
The natural consequences of these intermar- 
riages, and the freer intercourse between the 
Cagots and the rest of the population, render it 
difficult now to speak with much certainty on the 
physical characteristics of this race, and our infor- 
mation on the subject is rather vague. They are 
said, however, to have been all distinguished by 


jpreuliarly white and transparent skins, by gray 


eyes, and by disproportionately large heads. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the lobe of the ear was 
either very small or altegether wanting. Such 
| carefal investigations, however, as have yet been 
/made appear to have confirmed none of these state- 
ments, except the prevalence of white skins and 
gray eyes. In the commune of Came, canton of 
| Bidache, arrondissement of Bayonne, there are, it 
| appears, at present, nine families of Cagots of un- 
;mixed blood, and eleven families descended from 
| the marriage of persons not Cagots with Cagot 
women. It is there asserted to have been the in- 
' variable result of these mixed marriages, that the 
men or women not Cagots, on their marriage with 
Cagot women or men, have been almost imme- 
diately attacked by severe illness, of which they 
either died or became ever afterwards remarkable 
for their robust health. It is added that cases 
were known of Cagote of either sex having, within 
a very brief period, thus sent tothe grave as many 
as three successive wives or husbands. 

The origin of a race thus mysteriously placed 
among a people from whom they are evidently 
quite distinct, and which has existed in that situ- 
ation from a period far beyond any historical ac- 
counts, must naturally be a subject of mere conjec- 
tures, and these conjectures have been sufficiently 
various. Some have supposed that the Cagots 
are the descendants of the Visigoths, who occu- 
pied this part of Gaul at the close of the Roman 
empire. Others derive them from the northern 
invaders of a somewhat later period. Others again 
imagined them to be the remains of the Saracen 
settlers of the Carlovingia period ; and this appears 
to have been the most popular notion. The opinion 
has also been held that the Cagots are remnants of 
the persecuted Albigeois of a still more recent 
date ; and they have been supposed by some to be 
of Jewish origin, which does not appear very pro- 
bable. There is still another motion as to the 
origin of the Cagots. It is the popular tradition 
in some of the districts they inhabit that all the 
Cagots were descended from the carpenters who 
made the cross upon which our Saviour was 
crucified, and that this was the reason why they 
were all condemned to exercise the craft of car- 
penters. It is not said how they found their way 
to France. This is a fair example of the value of 
the generality of ethnological traditions. : 

I have given but a very hasty and imperfect 
sketch of a race singular both in themselves and 
in the position they have so long held in the 
midst of another people, and I eall attention more 
particularly to them, because they are the only 
one of the races known to exist under such cir- 
cumstances, which has recently formed the sub- 
ject of a distinct and elaborate work, at least as 
fur as my present knowledge reaches, Those who 
wish for further information on the subject, may 
consult a very learned and laborious work, in two 
closely printed 8vo. volumes, published by a well- 
known French scholar, M. Michel, in 1847, under 
the title of “Histoire des Races Maudites de la 
France et de UV Espagne,” where they will find a 
great mass of valuable materials Jn the same 
work will be found notices of other proscribed 
races known to exist or to have existed, in those 
two countries. 

Before concluding, however, I would put the 
question, have races similarly circumstanced eveT 
existed in this country? I confess that J am in- 
clined to suppose that such may have been the 
case, and I think we may trace the evidence of 
them where certainly it would hardly be sought 
by an ethnologist. It is well known to the archi- 
tectural archwologist, that many of our older 
country churches present singular peculiarities— 
openings in the external walls, known by such 
technical names as squints, &c. which allowed 4 
view of the altar from a corner of the church, 
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separated from the part occupied by the body of 
the congregation ;—sometimes openings in the 
external walls, as thongh to communicate from 
the interior with people standing without ; and 
frequent instances of small doors in the walls, 
which have been built up evidently from a re- 
mote period,—all which peculiarities are only ex- 
plained by conjecture, and the explanations are 
anything but satisfactory. It has often occurred 
to me that the real object of these openings and 
doors, in some cases at least, may have been to 
allow people to participate in the religious service, 
who were not permitted to intermix on an equality 
with the rest of the congregation, towards whom 
they held a similar position to that of the Cagots | 
of France. In England, the last traces of such an 
intermixture with our population may have dis- 
appeared long from man’s memory, as it is pro- 
bable that it may now similarly disappear in | 
France, in the course of a century, or a century | 
and a half, except so far as the existence of them | 
has been commemorated in the writers of our age. 
It is a hint which I would throw out as not un- | 
worthy of the attention of the English ethnolo- 
gist, no less than the architectural antiquary, and | 
which may, perhaps, admit of further investiga- 
tion. Tuomas Wriaut, F.S.A. 








| 
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LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHLZOLO- | 
GICAL SOCIETY. 
A GENERAL meeting of this society was held on 


to the high value of the services rendered in that 
field by the Liverpool Architectural Society. 


Mr. John Hay responded. He said as to the| 
society, its best praise was its working, practical | 


character, and the undiminished zeal and good- 
fellowship existing amongst its members; and he 
wished it might long continue to go on increas- 
ing as it had hitherto done. 

The Chairman said, as a profession, they were 
all interested in the preservation of those records 
of talent and power of design in past ages, which 
modern civilization and the progress of commerce 


tended constantly to destroy; and a society | 
formed for the preservation of those works, or as | 
a recorder of them if they could not be preserved, | 
had peculiar claims upon architects and archie- | 
ologists. He, therefore, begged to propose | 


“Prosperity to the Society of Antiquaries of 


Great Britain,” and he coupled with it the name | 


of Mr. Picton. 
Mr. Picton having replied, “The health of 


Mr. Sharpe,” “of the President” (proposed by | 
| Mr. Verelst), “The Strangers present,” responded | 
to by Mr. J. H. Worthington; “The Press,” 


acknowledged by Mr. Harker; and “The Vice- 
President and other officers of the Society,” re- 
plied to by Mr. Chantrell, concluded the pro- 
gramme 





SOCIETY OF ARTS’ MEDALS. 
Cutting and Dressing Stone.-—The silver medal 
of the Society has been awarded to Mr. William 





force capable of working a telegraph through so long a 
| distance of submerged wire,—those hitherto attempted 
being infringements cf patent rmgnts. The conductor 
ciifers entirely from all other submarine ropes, as it com- 
bines considerably increased conductibility with such a 
diminution of weight that the entire extent of rope from 
| England to America may be conveniently carried in one 
| vessel, while its strength bears a very much greater pro- 
portion to its weight than is the case with ropes of the 
; common construction. The cost of a single line between 
Galway and Halifax need not exceed 300,000/. Estimating 
the transmission at the low rate of twelve messages per 
hour, and assuming, from the difference of longitude, 
| twenty hours as a working day,—an aggregate amount 
equal to twelve messages per hour, at 40s. would yield 
175,000/. per annum. The working expenses of the line 
need not exceed 25,000/. a year.” 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Uxbridge—The following tenders have been 
received for additions to the sewage works here, 
according to plans prepared by Mr. George Eves, 
surveyor. The lowest accepted. 


| 
{ 


Se RE Re £539 
PRMPIUNT ciccssa<sntnnenn<s 170 
pO Ee ree 128 


| The town pavement is being taken up and re-laid 
iwith York paving and granite curb, and chan- 
| nelling, and will add much to the appearance of 
| the town when completed, as well as to the com- 
| fort and health of the inhabitants. All the house 
| connections are completed, and water laid on to 
most of the houses. 

Reading.—\t has been resolved by the county 
| magistrates to proceed with the erection of new 


Wednesday, July 7th, at Middelton-hall, Isling- | Williams for his machine for cutting and dressing | assize courts, and Mr. Clacy, the county surveyor, 


ton. At the request of the committee, the chair 

was taken by Mr. Godwin, who briefly laid before 

the meeting the previous proceedings of the | 
Society. Mr. Henry Sass, hon. secretary, having 

read the minutes, Mr. Deputy Lott read an in- 

teresting account of Sir Richard Whytington, and 

his good works, apropos of the stone in Islington, | 
on which it is asserted he sat when the bells | 
of Bow suggested his return. Mr. J. Gough | 
Nichols and the chairman having made some ob- 

servations, the Rev. Thomas Hugo laid before the 

meeting a fine collection of Pilgrim’s signs, and 

read an essay on Medieval Pilgrimages. Profes- 

sor Tennent afterwards gave some particulars of 

the Crown Jewels in the Tower of London, seen 

by the Society on the occasion of their visit to the 

Tower, and a vote of thanks to the several readers 

and to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 





ANNUAL EXCURSION OF THE LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, July 3rd, the members of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, accompanied by 
several friends, made their annual excursion ; the 
place selected for inspection being the town of 
Conway, in Carnarvonshire. 

The majority of the party left Liverpool by the 
Birkenhead Railway at a quarter before eight, 
arriving at Conway at eleven o’clock, while some 
followed by a later train, arriving at half-past one 
o’clock. Those who arrived early ascended the 
hill known by the name of the ‘Town Mountain, 
which, in conjunction with Penmaen Bach and 
Penmaen Mawr, form the sea-girt boundaries of 
one of the finest panoramas anywhere to be seen, | 
while objects of high archwological interest exist 
on the summit, in the remains of an ancient 
encampment and supposed huts, believed to have 
been raised by the Irish on the occasion of their 
invading, in pre-historic times, the coast of Wales. 
The antiquarian knowledge of Mr. Picton enabled 
him to afford explanation on these points. On their 
return to Conway the party were met by those 
who arrived later, and also by Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, of Lancaster, temporarily resident in the 
neighbourhood. 

The town walls and castle having been explored, 
and their peculiar features examined and dis- 
cussed, and the ancient house known as Plas 
Mawr cursorily inspected, the party met at dinner 
at the Castle Hotel, where about forty gentlemen 
sat down. 

Mr. H. P. Horner, the president of the society, 
occupied the head of the table, and Mr. Chantrell 
filled the vice-chair. The usual loyal toasts having 
been honoured, 

Mr. Sharpe proposed “ Prosperity to the Liver- 
pool Architectural and Archwological Society.” | 
He observed, that being connected with them as 
an honorary member, he was so situated that he | 
could give the toast with all the impartiality of 
a visitor, and yet with the zeal ofa member. That 
though the society could, perhaps, not be said to 
be second to none in the kingdom, it was certainly 
second only to one, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; and one only opinion, he believed, 
prevailed among all interested in architecture, as 





stones for building purposes. 

Wood-shaping Machinery.—The silver medal 
of the Society has been awarded to Mr. T. W. 
Wilson for his combination of the tubular gouge 
and disc-paring tool for wood-shaping machinery. 


+ 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIG PROGRESS: 
THE ATLANTIC SCHEMES, 

Arter the discovery of the apparent careless- 
ness in the manufacture of one part of the Atlantic 
cable, where no less than six strands of wire, it 
may be recollected, were said to have been joined 


all within a few inches of each other, and which | 


led to the breaking of the cable in the Bay of 
Biscay, few would be surprised to learn that it 
again broke in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
after a hundred miles or two only were laid. That 
so vast and important an experiment should thus 
fail from the mere scampish carelessness of some 
workman and overseer is most provoking; and 
the fellow who should be conscious of having so 
acted, ought to consider himself worthy of being 
hanged by the neck in something more trustworthy 
than his own workmanship, till the world be rid 
of so unworthy a denizen. Notwithstanding this 
misadventure, however, scientific men were per- 
fectly right in declaring the experiments in the 
Bay of Biscay to have been “highly satisfac- 
tory,” so far as regards the great purpose of 
these experiments, at least ;—namely, the paying 
out and taking up of submarine telegraphic 
cables. All that is now necessary is acable faith- 
fully manufactured, “ in a workmanlike manner,” 
even though it were still made upon the principle 
of that which has just failed. But other inven- 
tions are on the tapis for the Atlantic telegraph, 
as will appear from the following abbreviated 
extract from the Galway Vindicator, printed 
before the failure of the cable last week was 
known or announced :— 

“ The Electric Te le, va} 1 between Galway and Halifa 
This is a great project of Mr. Lever’s, which in a 
probability will be crowned with suecess. Scientific 
men say that the Valentia wire is nearly certain to be a 
failure. Mr. Allen has invented a new kind of cable, 
which, when once seen, is, like breaking the egg, a won- 
dertully simple solution of the present difficulties. The 
lightness and comparative smaliness of the cable make it 
appear but a slender thread by which to join distant 
climes; but experience has shown that, within certain 
limits as to durability, the cable cannot be too hght. Mr. 
Lever’s intention is to induce the (Great Ocean Tele- 
graph] Company to sanction his getting the Allen’s tele- 
graphic principle tried between Galway and Halifax, and 
we are given to understand that they have partly con- 
sented to such an arrangement, by which a saving of 
30,000/. could be effected to the company. The Great 
Ocean Telegraph Company’s lines will be constructed so 
as to enable Great Britain to maintain direct and indepen- 
dent communication with America, her numerous colonies, 


nT 


and the principal seats of commerce on the Atlantic. The | 


primary object of this company is to establish direct tele- } 
graphic communication between London and New Y ork, | 
the two great termini or centres of telegraphic communi- | 
cation in the Old and New World, by a line to Halifax, | 
the great naval station of British North America, as well 

as the inlet to all the telegraphic lines of communication, | 
not only of the Canadas, but likewise of the United States 
generally. By an independent and direct route, starting | 
from Galway, the cost of a message between London and 

New York need not exceed 40s. Mr. Allen’s patented 

systems of electro-telegraphic submarine communication | 
give to this company the exclusive right to the most) 
effective means at present known for producing an electric | 





| has been appointed as architect. Plans have been 
reported on, and the courts ordered to be begun 
| forthwith. 

Hove (Brighton).—New National and Sunday 
Schools have been opened here. The building is 
from a design by Mr. Woodhams, architect. Its 

| style is simple house Gothic; and it is built of 

| tlints with brick dressings. It has two fioors, the 
lower one forming the boys’ school, and that above 
being for girls. The school-room on each floor 
will accommodate about 100 scholars,—the entire 
number provided for being 220, ‘The cost of the 
building has been 1,200/. 

Bristol.—A committee, comprising deputations 
from the Bristol Docks Committee, the Society of 
Merchant Venturers, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, have decided, by a majority of twelve to 
four, that in the opinion of the committee dock 
accommodation for the port of Bristol would be 
largely promoted by converting the river Avon 
from its mouth into a floating harbour, and they 
commend this to the consideration of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Upton-upon-Severn.—The chief stone of new 
National Schools has been laid here. They are 
being built from a design by Mr. G. R. Clarke, 
architect, at a cost of about 1,000/. 

Willenhall. — Plans for schools and master’s 
residence, in the parish of Holy Trinity, Willen- 
hall, have been prepared by Messrs. Griffin and 
Veller, of Wolverhampton, architects. 

Maachester.—The Manchester Town Council, at 
a special meeting, have decided, by a majority of 
twenty-seven to twenty-five, to reject both the 
two sites fixed upon by the Government as eligible 
for a new post-office. It is, therefore, expected 
the Government will proceed with the one last 
fixed upon—that in John Dalton-street. 

Hoilmfirth.—The Holmfirth reservoir is now 
completed and filled with water. The work con- 
sists of an embankment 330 yards long, and 90 
feet deep in the centre. The reservoir will con- 
tain 360,000,000 gallons; the contents of the 
embankment, including earthwork, puddle and 
stone, being 300,000 cubie yards. There is also in 
connection with the reservoir 1} mile of water- 
courses, tunnels, aqueducts, Xe. The drainag: 
area to the works is 2,000 acres 

Bradford.—The works for the proposed new 
college at Rawden, near Bradford, have been con- 
tracted for as under :— 

Thornton, masonry...... weveseee £0,300 0 O 

Illingworth, carpenter and 
; 1468 0 0 


joimer ........eeeeseeee eens 
Duckworth and Holroyd, plas- 

terer and slater ......... ie 669 10 O 
Lawrence and Robinson, iron- 

WGI oii ccwepiencrensancbecdssante 452 0 O 
Stead, plumber, glazier, and 

painter ......ceeeeceeeeeeeeees 810 0 0 


Total......... £6,749 10 0 
The outlay originally contemplated was 6,0002. ; 
but additions have been made to the design as first 
submitted in competition by the architect, Mr. 
H. J. Paull, of Cardiff. The building is to be pro- 
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ceeded with forthwith, and carried out under the 
architect’s superintendence. 

Wakefield. —The Wakefield Church Institution 
building, library, &c. have been entirely destroyed 
by fire; how originated, is not known. 

Brinkburn Priory.—In a visit recently paid to 
Brinkburn Priory, says the Gateshead Observer, 
we were happy to see that the work of restoration | 
had commenced, extensive scaffolding having been | 
erected, both inside and outside the venerable pile. | 
It has long been in ruins, but the area was used 
as a place of sepulture till near the close of last 
century. There are many interesting remains | 
scattered about the interior. 

Newcastle.—A commencement has been made 
with the excavations required in connection with 
the first of the new buildings intended to be 
erected on the Quayside, Newcastle, in accordance 
with the contract recently entered into by Mr. 
Ralph Walters with the corporation. It is de- 
signed, according to the local Courant, to erect a 
large, extensive, and commodious building for 
mercantile, banking, and other purposes. The 
site of the building is that which was formerly 
occupied by the buildings destroyed by the fire of 
October, 1854, The new building will occupy a 
frontage of 132 feet towards the river, and is to 
be in the Italian style of architecture. The area 
of the site, which is a parallelogram, is 132 feet 
by 176. The building is intended to comprise 
about 200 merchants’ and brokers’ offices. The 
central portion of the building, which is six 
stories in height, or one story higher than the 
other portions, which are in the form of wings at 
each side, is designed as a’large and commodious 
hotel, the entrance to which from the Quayside 
will be a handsome portico, the upper portion of 
the building immediately over the portico being 
carried up in a manner in keeping with the por- 
tico. There will also be a front towards the Sand- 
hill, and another towards Dog-bank, and the whole 
will be of polished stone. The offices will be in 
the side or wing portions, and the corner portions 
are designed for a bank and insurance offices. The 
whole is intended to be covered in by November, 
so as to be ready for occupation in February next. 
In connection with this building it is intended to 
proceed with fourteen new shops and houses on 
the west side, being a continuation of the Side to 
the Quay. It is also intended to commence im- 
mediately with the buildings to form the street of 
approach to the high level bridge. A bridge 
across the Broad Chare is comprised in the exten- 
sive plan, which would include a new street in a 
slanting d ‘rection from the Side, cutting off Amen- 
corner, and communicating with the high level 
bridge approach. : 

Berwick.—The new Corn-Exchange, Berwick, 
has now been formally opened, of course with a 
dinner, to which about 800 persons sat down. 
The building ‘thus’ inaugurated is situated in 
Sandgate, at the confluence of four of the leading 
thoroughfares of the town. The designs of the 
architect, Mr. Johnston, of Newcastle, have been 
carried into execution by Mr. Matthew Reed, of 
Newcastle, the builder. The front of the edifice 
is two stories high, and is formed of freestone, 
the other portions being of unpolished sandstone. 
There are seventeen windows : those in the rear are 

glazed with plate-glass, the others with ground. 
In the middle of the structure is the central door- | 
way. On either side two other entrances give 
admission to the building. The facade is crowned 
by a parapet of miniature pillars. On the right- 
hand corner, and rising above the roof, stands the | 


clock tower, surmounted by a sitting figure of to the adjudication of the prizes, and accorded the | 71ers; Fe : 
The architecture of the building is first premium, of 50/. to Mr. W. B. Gingell, | plasterer’s work was executed by London work- 


Ceres. 


,monument to commemorate the 
| Luxillian granite quarries on the Treffry estate 


Mason-hall, lately alluded to in our columns, has 


now been laid. ‘There were about 4,000 masons 
present at the ceremonial. The Duke of Athol 
laid the stone, and Lord Panmure and Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, “assisted.” Mr. David Bryce is the 
architect ; and Mr. Robert Hutchison, the builder. 





MONUMENTAL ITEMS. 
Fowey.—Monument to the Queen.—Upon the 
occasion of the visit of her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort to this town, in 1846, says the Cornish 


| Telegraph, it was determined to erect a suitable 


event. The 
furnished the ponderous blocks of stone, kindly 
given for the purpose by the late Mr. J. T. Treffry, 
and for a considerable time these materials have 
been lying at Broadslip, waiting to be properly 
cut. This matter, however, has been of late 
settled, and workmen have been employed to finish 
the stones. Suitable machinery having been ob- 
tained from the Par works, on Saturday last the 
obelisk was finally erected, the top stone weighing 
about fifteen tons, all without any accident. The 
largest block is 173 feet long, by 4 feet 4 inches 
square at the base, and 2 feet 4 inches square at 
the top below the peak. Altogether the erection 
is 23 feet in height. 

Statue of Wallace.—This statue, now at Stirling, 
is about 8 feet in height. The countenance, says 
the Stirling Observer, is expressive of serenity and 
trusting firmness. In the right hand is a psalter, 
which is lowered by the side, while in the left 
there is a hunting-horn or bugle, the forefinger 
touching the breast. The veins of the hands and 
sinews of the arms have been well brought out by 
the sculptor. A plaid is thrown over the left 
shoulder, the folds of which fall down nearly to 
the knee, whilst the kilt is supported by a belt 
placed around the waist. A clasp is attached to 
the plaid under the left elbow, bearing the motto 
which Wallace was in the habit of repeating :— 
‘Libertas optima Rerum.” A band encircles the 
forehead, with the Scotch thistle in front. On the 
pedestal is the following inscription :—Wallace, in 
Panoply of Light. Psalm xlvi. on Rock of Ages. 
Dawn of day, 10th September, 1297.” Mr. Handy- 
side Ritchie, of Edinburgh, was the artist. The 
statue is to be erected in the centre of the square 
called Spittal’s-square, forming, it may be said, 
the new town of Stirling. 





OFFICES OF LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LEEDS. 

Tue Leeds and Yorkshire Assurance Company 
was established in 1824, and until 1855 had their 
head offices in part of the Commercial Buildings 
in Leeds; but their increasing business rendered 
additional accommodation necessary, 


that should be specially adapted to their require- 


ments, and also an attractive addition to the. 


architectural features of the town. They pur- 
chased a commanding site, with an area of 4,150 
square feet, at the corner of Albion-street and 
Commercial-street, adjoining the Stock Exchange 
and the Old Library, and close to the Bank of 
England, the Leeds Club, the County Court, and 
the Music Hall. 

Designs were then advertised for, and in April, 
1852, fifty-four were sent in and submitted to a 
careful examination by the directors, who, having 
decided upon four out of the number, secured the 


and the, 
directors determined to erect a suite of offices | 


lin with the badge of the Company,—a fleece 
with a wreath,—and scrolls of acanthus, and a 
riband bearing the name and date of founding the 
office. The centre recess in the north front is 
similar doorway, but for private use only. Win- 
dows are formed in the other recesses, each having 
three lights, with two detached Ionic columns 
and pilasters, on pedestals, and carrying an enta- 
blature ranging with the impost on the piers, 
from which springs a moulded archivolt, the space 
between it and the soffit of the voussoirs having a 
sunk and moulded panel filled in with banded 
laurel-leaves. Iron shutters descend behind the 
columns, and so protect the glass without inter- 
fering with the architecture of the windows. The 
key-stones are all sculptured, those in the central 
recesses being rams’ heads decorated with swags 
of fruit and flowers; and the others being crowned 
and wreathed masks. 

The principal story is of Rawdon Hill stone, 
and presents engaged columns of the Corinthian 
order, coupled on the principal front, and support- 
ing an entablature proportioned to the height of 
the building, and broken over the columns. The 
frieze is sculptured throughout with masks and 
festoons of fruit and flowers. Each window has 
architraves and panelled jamb pilasters, carrying 
enriched consoles, with dentilled cornice and seg- 
mental pediment, the frieze being enriched with 
laurel bands, and the key-stone bearing the badge 
of the Company. 

The attic story, also of Rawdon Hill stone, has 
piers with raised and moulded panels thereon, 
ranging with the columns below, and terminates 
with a balustrade and pedestals, having octagonal 
vases with rams’ heads thereon. 

With reference to the plan,—the basement con- 
tains a retiring-room for clerks, with lavatories, 
&ec.; porters’ rooms, strong-room, apparatus-room, 
&e. 
secretary’s room, and strong-room. The public 
office is 35 feet by 25 feet, and 18 feet 6 inches in 
: height, with a deeply coffered and enriched ceil- 
‘ing; the walls being finished with Parian cement, 

the entablature running round the room, and the 
windows corresponding with the stonework out- 
side. A bold dado of Riga wainscot, 3 feet 
6 inches in height, finishes the sides and ends of 
the room. A mezzanine floor is obtained over the 
secretary’s room and the strong-room, on which are 
a stationery-room, and directors’ lavatories, Xc. 
On the first floor is the board-room, and two com- 
| mittee or ante-rooms. The board-room is 36 feet 
by 25 feet, and 17 feet high, with an elaborate 
‘coved and panelled ceiling, the walls, and the 
window and door dressings, being finished in 
Parian cement, and a handsome dado of Riga oak, 
‘stopped between the dressings, 3 feet 3 inches 
above the floor. The attic contains a complete 
dwelling for the resident clerk. 

All the joinery of the two principal floors is 
‘executed with Riga oak. 
| The whole of the Company’s office is made fire- 
proof (except the roof), upon Messrs. Fox and 
Barrett’s principle. All the floors are finished 
with White’s Portland cement, and the chief 
‘rooms are warmed and ventilated on Messrs. 

Haden’s system. 

The whole of the carved and sculptured work 
| was executed by the late Mr. Robert Mawer, of 
| Leeds, and was almost his last work. 
| The contractors, all Leeds tradesmen, were,— 
'Atack, mason; Winn and Pawson, joiners; Sin- 
gleton and Tennant, founders, smiths, and bell- 





assistance of Mr. John Dobson, of Newcastle, as | b®™gers ; Webster and Sons, plumbers and gla- 


described as of a Composite style, the Doric cha- | appointing him the architect, with the amount of | 


racteristics predominating. 
hall occupies the greater portion of the ground. | 


This apartment is of semicircular shape, fluted at | 


‘ 


intervals with © 
from the dome. 


accommodating 700, and to the right is situated 
the orchestra. Depending from the roof are 
twenty-six chandeliers. 
serve the various uses of public meetings, con- 
certs, lectures, dinners, and balls. On the lower 
basement, and branching off on either side 


and green baize folding-doors, access is obtained 
to the large hall. Ascending by stairs, the eal- 
lery is entered, which is fronted by a railing of 
trellis-work : behind it, but with a separate com- 
munication, are two rooms for a savin 
below are rooms for the keeper of the 
a penny reading-room, &c. 
Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of the new 


gs’ bank: 


orinthian pillars, and lighted | for the requirements of the Company, 1,860 feet 
Its dimensions are 90 feet long | were appropriated to the new offices, and 2,290 
by 70 feet broad. At one end is the gallery, cal- | feet, fronting Commercial-street, to three houses 
culated to hold about 300 persons, the hall itself; with shops, and so arranged that the entire first 


| 





The hall is intended to |the whole of the 
| the buildings were at once commenced. 


Internally, the large | the premium in addition to his commission and | 


travelling expenses. 
The area of the site being more than necessary 


floor could be let separately in suites of offices, 
In September, 1852, tenders were accepted for 
works, amounting to 6,640/. and 


Fearnside, painter ; and Croft, slater. The 


men, under the direction of Mr. Robert Cairns, 
the general clerk of the works. . 

The premises were opened in March, 1855, the 
chairman, Alderman Maclea, giving a banquet to 
the directors upon the occasion, while all’ the 
clerks were appropriately entertained at the White 
Horse Hotel. 





Tue tare Mr. James Jarpine, C.E.— Mr. 
James Jardine, civil engineer, died in Edinburgh, 





The 


‘ re P . 
_Company’s offices have three nearly uniform fronts, 


sem ; of the | facing the north, south, and west. 
principal entrance, are committee-rooms, from | of a massive chara 


which, through the medium of a short corridor | of Bramley Fal 


/Soirs moulded and vermiculated. The centre 


aS eter age 
Exchange, | principal entrance, and has two engaged columns, 


| frieze, and the space above the springing filled 


The plinth is | 
cter, executed with large blocks 
] I stone, rusticated and vermiculated. | 
The basement story presents three arched re- 
cesses on each front, and is of Pool Bank stone, 
rusticated, and with the quoins, jambs, and yous- 


recess, in the west or Albion-street front, is the 


carrying a denticulated entablature with carved 





| Loch Leven. 


on Monday in week before last, in his 82nd year. 
Mr. Jardine introduced the Crawley water into 
Edinburgh, constructed the Union Canal, was the 
engineer of the Dalkeith Railway, and drained 
He was born in 1786, at Apple- 
garth, in Dumfriesshire. In youth he was 
befriended by Professor Playfair, was entrusted 
by Dugald Stewart with the instruction of his 
son,—subsequently Colonel Stewart,—and had the 
honour of teaching two of Dugald Stewart’s most 
eminent pupils, Lord John Russell and Lord Pal- 
merston, the higher mathematics. It was by the 


recommendation of Playfair that he afterwards 
adopted the profession of an engineer. 


The ground-plan consists of a public office, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Sherborne.—In addition to what Mr. Digby 
is already doing for the Abbey Church, he has 
offered to re-arrange the churchyard, re-open the 
west-end door of the church, and put the bells and 
bell-tower in an efficient state. Mr. Slater, the 
architect, in making the offer to the vestry, also 
exhibited a plan for the removal at a future time 
of the town-hall and houses adjoining the alms- 
house, by which the Abbey Church would be 
thrown open to public view. 

Bridport.—A meeting of the general committee 
for the restoration of the parish church was held 
in accordance with a resolution of the special com- 
mittee to the effect “ That after reading the ten- 
ders for the works, this committee are of opinion 
that the amount of the various tenders is so far 
beyond the sum they can reckon upon, they do 
not feel justified in recommending the commence- 
ment of the restoration.” The minutes of previous 
meetings were read, stating that tenders had been 
received for the work of restoration on a plan sug- 
gested by the Diocesan and Church Building 
Societies, and which it was necessary to follow in 


centre of the side openings are medallions contain- 
ing the emblems of the sacrament of the Holy 
Communion, the whole surrounded with borders, 
diapers, and scroll-work. Messrs. R. and W. 
Pilkington, of St. Helens, were the artists. 
Thornhill Lees.—The Church of the Holy 
Innocents, Thornhill Lees, on the banks of the 
river Calder, has been consecrated. Besides the 
church there are a parsonage-house, schools for 
upwards of 270 boys, girls, and infants, and 
schoolmaster’s residence. The buildings have 
been erected at a cost of upwards of 8,000/. The 
church, says the Leeds Intelligencer, is built in 
| the Geometrical Decorated style, and consists of a 
| nave of five bays, with clerestory, north and south 
laisles, under lean-to roofs, with south porch, a 
tower and spire at the west end, opening by an 
‘arch into the nave, and at the east end a chancel 
| of three bays, with a south aisle thereto, under a 


| gabled roof, appropriated to the organ and vestry. 
|The principal external feature is the tower, 
which is divided into three stages. The roofs are 

covered with green slate: the gables are coped 
| with stone, and terminate with crosses. The porch 
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relieved by the red and yellow of the canopies 
while the draperies of the principal figures are 
varied. The only thing that mars the effect, says 
the local Journal, to which we are indebted for 
these particulars, is an iron bar which crosses one 
of the principal figures: this, however, will, if 
possible, be removed: the architect has been 
communicated with upon the subject. So far, 
then, it adds, have we advanced towards the 
entire restoration of our cathedral. The only 
thing that now remains to be done is filling the 
magnificent east window with stained glass. This 
we have every reason to believe will soon be done 
Sufficient money for the purpose has been raised, 
and it now only remains for the dean and chapter 
to choose the design and give the commission. 





ABUSES IN ARCHITECTURE, 

Te principles of the fine arts are deduced 
from mature. Nature is the universal model to 
every artist. He who consults the works of 
nature and scrutinises the reasons, or the causes, 
| of its effects, upon the wind and the soul, has the 





order to secure their grants. The tenders ranged #8 entered by a foliated arch. The nave is sepa- | tay imposed upon him of then reproducing the 
from 2,694/. to 3,964. and the lowest being amuch ‘ted from the aisles by moulded pillars and | game iaapressions from similar combinations. As 
higher amount than could reasonably be expected arches of stone. The clerestery is lighted by a | the artist has the same aim and the same inten- 
to be collected, the present meeting was called to *We-light window in each bay, and the aisles by | tions as nature, he must employ the same or simi- 
consider what was best to be done. It was, three-light windows at the sides, two-light-ones at | jer means as she does. As she employs to reach 
at length deemed necessary to reject the plan the west, and circular lights at the east ends. All her end means so exact and so just that it is im- 
proposed by the societies; amd Mr, Hicks, of the windows have waried tracery im the heads. | possibile to imagine better, the artist ought to 
Dorchester, architect, was in attendance with The chancel is separated by two arches from its imitate her im this respect. In producing and in 
another plan, which was said to require a much *°Uth aisle. There’ are three two-light windows | executing, the artist ought to have his eyes un- 
less outlay. This plan it was at length resolved ©" the north side, and a five-light east window, ceasingly fixed either upon the best works, which 
to carry out. all of which, as well as the tower-window, and gyre impressed with the true and the beautiful, or 
Meifod.—There has been erected in the wall of those at the east end of the aisles, are adorned | the principles whence those laws are 
the north-east aisle of the church here, a memo- ith Scriptural subjects in stained glass, by Mr. derived. The satisfaction arisimg from all the 
rial window, of three openings, the produetion of W ailes. U nder the east window is a reredes, of architectural werks of renown, both ancient and 
Mr. D. Evans, of Shrewsbury. The centre open- ©#en stone, with marble pillars, by Mawer, of modern, under whatever form of beauty they may 
ing contains a figure of our Saviour, with St. John Leeds, who also executed the front and the whole appear, or whatever change of style they may ex- 
and St. Peter on each side. Over the figures are ©! the carving. The roofs are all open to the hibit, is to be sought im the faithfulness with 
decorated canopies. In the tracery are three qua- rafters, boarded, stained, and varnished. The which their structures have expressed the immu- 
trefoils with figures of angels, with scrolls. seats, pulpit, and other internal fittings are of table laws of nature. Even the taste that has 
Preston.—The new Baptist Chapel, in Fisher- oak. The chancel is paved with Minton and Co.’s been exercised in their details and ormaments is 
gate, Preston, according to the Guardian, was ©ncwustic tiles, and the nave and aisle passages pot arbitrary, but is fixed also in its general 
opened ou the 24th ult. the festival of St. John with plain black and red ones from the same firm. principles. To alter the character of a style of 
the Baptist. The ground-floor will seat 460 per- The whole is lighted by gas-corone:, from Messrs. )uildimg, or rather to adept another in preference 
sons, the gallery fifty. The seats are open, and Skidmore, of Coventry, and heated by hot water. to ome that has been Jeng in vogue, im accordance 
the roof is of open framing. The windows are The church contains about 500 sittings, all free. with the changed condition of society and local 
glazed in figured enamelled glass, with coloured The schools and parsonage-heuse are in a similar circumstances, is not to infringe the rules of taste, 
borders, and the wheel windows in plain enamelled bt plainer style of architecture. The works are or te forget the primcipal bases upon which uni- 
glass, intersected with coloured glass in geometri- from the designs of Messrs Mallinson and Healey, versal truths are founded. Men who followed 
cal patterns. The baptistery and reading-desk of Bradford, architects, and have been executed ‘nature, and took a pleasure in doimg so, found she 
are at the north end. Beneath the chapel are under their superintendence. | did nothing in vain, nothing which belied its end, 
schools for boys and girls, 12 feet high, divided by  Carlis/e.—In commemoration of the severe loss its destination: all they saw was truth and 
a moveable screen, and with separate entrances sustained by the very Rev. Dr. Tait, then dean of sincertty: the means were always proportioned to 
from Charnley-street. The chapel and schools are Carlisle, now bishop of London, who, in the space the accomplishment of the end; and they thence 
heated with hot water. The upper part of the of a very few weeks, lost five young childrenfrem deduced this principle, that in architecture every 
tower is at present used as an extraction shaft for scarlatina, the imhabitants of Carlisle resolved to work having a destination, every detail, ought to 
the purposes of ventilation. The fimishing of the place a stained-glass window in the cathedral. tend to be placed in connection with it, that is to 
tower is being proceeded with. The total cost of The funds were soon raised. A committee was say, to be useful. In studying nature, that un- 
the building, complete in its internal arrange- appointed, who received planus for the execution erring model, they were convinced that this 
ments, will be about 38,0007. The architects are of the work, and the commission was, after some vwéility to which it ought to tend is also accom- 
Messrs. Hibbert and Reimford. The masons’, deliberation, given to Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- panied with the agrecable or the pleasant, in such 
flaggers’, and slaters’ werk has been executed by mingham, who received the order about six a manner that reflexion enly can separate them in 
Messrs. Cooper and Tullis; the joiners’ and ear- months ago, and have now completed their work. subordimating the second to the first. Thence 
penters’, plasterers’, and ironfounders’ work by Mr. The window selected for the purpose is that at this primciple that the useful and the agreeable 
R. Aughton ; the plumbing, glazing, and staining the north end of the trausept, measuring about ought to be united, but in such a way that the 
by Messrs. J. Park and Co.; and the warming 40 feet by 18 feet, the largest in the building, last should be derived from the first. In the 
apparatus by Messrs. Seward, all of this town. except the east window. The tracery is in a geo- works ef creation these two principles—the useful 
The contract for the entrance gates and cast-iron metrical design, divided imto six perpendicular and the beautiful,—seem to be dominant, and 
palisading in Fishergate and Charnley-street, is in lights, surmounted by three circles or wheels— always ¢ombined: we seldom see one without the 
the hands of Mr. Whitehead, who has also exe- one large circle in the centre, supported by two other: mere decoration and ornament, colour, 
cuted the gas-fitting. The gas standards were smaller of similar design. In the large circle is a light, or shape, without any purpose or meaning, 
provided by Mr. F. Mann. The design of the half-length figure of Christ. In the smaller circle we seldom behold; while equally, on the other 
building, adds the Guardian, is, in point of style, to the left is the Greek monogram Alpha, and in hand, we do not find things of practical usefulness 
of no recognised type: it will possibly be claimed the one to the right Omega,—symbolizing the left bare, cold, or meagre, unsightly to the eye, or 
as a step in the right direction by the advocates beginning and the end. These designs are sur- painful to the touch; but on the contrary, as 
of the Neo-Gothic movement. The plan of the rounded by the heads of cherubim. Below these there is an object of usefulness in things the 
chapel was dictated by the nature of the irregu- circles, and immediately above the canopies which most beautiful, so there is a clothing of beauty 
larly formed site, under the stipulation that as surmount the six principal lights of the window, upon things of the commonest use. Hence, in 
much ground space should be occupied by the are half-length figures of four prophets. Inthe architecture, while use is one of the principal 
chapel as could actaalky be got. This as the six oblong lights is represented the principal things to be considered, and the end for which 
reason why the windows on one side of the chapel design, which consists of four parts, illustratiwe every part of an edifice is made, so beauty must 
are unlike in number and proportion to these on of the life of Christ. At the top te the left there be superadded, in order to make it be regarded with 
the other. : _ isa figure of Christ im the centre, and on each pleasure and interest. Hence the necessity to artists 
Aspull.—The foundation-stone of a new Wes- side parents bringing their children to him. Be- referring constantly to the operations of nature to 
leyan chapel has been — at Aspull ; the cost to low this there is, in the centre, « figure of Christ , her works; and the utility of precepts and general 
~< —_ 4007. and the accommodation for 200. in = ne “ge +e —_ ve angel holds a_ principles derived from that source: in fact, there 
, ; scroll, while ou the right is his mother, the Virgin is no doing anything great,—no succeeding in 
Pi —— iter ° Walton, Mary, and on the left St. Joseph. These Satie: any difficult hen at design or construction 
le-Dale, is in seenien elt enaatth Pmt el, tou- tions occupy one half of the principal lights. On , without them: they teach us what we should do, 
“ a, the designs the right at the top isa figure of the Good Shep- | and what we should avoid: they are a rampart to 
of Mr. R. W. Hughes, architect. ‘herd, with a lamb im hi «ie | p : 2 
. : ; 1th @ im his arma, while to the right | the artist, and guard him against the errors of 
Kirketall.—St. Stephen’s Church, Kirkstall, has is the hireling shepherd, who is allowing a imaginati Sins ealien af dndiiinetasat ailticlatn 
had a mew east window, consisting of three lights, savage-looking wolf, with very imagination. a 
in the style of the thirteenth century. Tk age~ enermous jaws, to de- is to refute all those false principles which destroy 
deat, ty. The centre vour his sheep; and to the left are angels at the | the general integrity of a building, and at the 


opening contains, in a medallion of the vesica form, | fold, guarding the sheep. Below this design is | same time destroy all true taste: it should de- 


a representation of the proto-m 


artyr St. Stephen. Christ seated with a child on his knees, whilst on | nounce affectation icati 
rah ger ett en. | Seat Q ; , and abuse, and bad application 
pre ch 2 nts , un : ™ pr os each side is a group of the apostles. The predo- | of every kind, which tends to spoil contay of style 
, ext. In the|minating colour in the upper portion is blue, | —a corruption which springs from the desire of 
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. . . ! 
producing some singularity, and some novelty | 
before unseen. The business of criticism (first 


indebted to buildings for whatever discernment it 


vossesses Of elegance of form and disposition) is | 


te call back the transgressor to first principles 
from which he has wandered; to show him the 
barriers placed by nature on the confines of each 
of the arts which are set up to prevent confusion 
taking place ; just as the organs of the body have 
their proper position assigned them, and do not 
come short of, or go beyond them. We think 
that abuses, decided infringements of principles, 
should be exposed, lest they should be authorised 
even by great names in whose works they have 
appeared ; that if vicious, if reversing the estab- 
lished order and system of architecture; if false, 
if exceeding just limits, they should not be al- 
lowed to pass as examples for imitation, but be 
censured at the tribunal of reason, sentiment, and 
taste ; notwithstanding they may even be faults 
which do not injure or hinder us from admiring 
the general striking effect, and impression of a 
grand work in which they are found. The fowé 
ensemble and integrity of many an otherwise 
noble monument have been too often sacrificed to 
the mere love of ostentation, or the peculiar 
crotchets of individuals: the works of their pre- 
decessors, which they had reason so much to 
esteem, counted as nothing, and which they were 
determined should not prevent them exhibiting 
their own innovations, which reason and common 
sense could not but condemn. It seemed their 
sole object was to produce uncommon and sur- 
prising effects, and to do so to the degradation of 
art by the practice of every kind of dissimulation 
and distortion of principle ; to degrade the autho- 
rity of ancient art, in order to raise up their own 
own idol. It is to be deplored that many in the 
profession of architecture have seemed to take a 
pleasure in perpetuating their caprices and phan- 
toms of art against the good practice, against the 
approved precedents, and in contradiction to the 
sound maxims of art. Bizarreries may astonish 
for a moment the imagination, and please some, 
for no anomaly exists without some admirer 
for it; but the thought—the mind from its 
unity of action seeks repose, and finds it only 
in order, which gives to every part of a building 
its just size, its proper ornament convenient to its 
use and proportioned to the greatness of the whole. 
Yet an architect, without departing from prin- 
ciples, and without running into such extrava- 
gancies as those committed by Borromini and 
others like him, and indeed without having a 
model to follow at all, may produce a work which, 
dictated by the most severe taste, but by original 
views, may be approved by all competent judges 
and impartial critics. If there is that in it which 
fixes the attention and strikes the imagination, 
which speaks to the soul, which moves it, and 
carries to the understanding conviction and senti- 
ment, it is beautiful, and the contemplation of it 
is to be enjoyed and profited from, because we 
welcome the power shown in the architect of with- 
drawing our mind from the number of servile copies 
and repetitions which so much and everywhere 
abound. The history of architecture in the most 
interesting epochs, and in the most rich and civi- 
lized parts of the globe, shows that it is hazardous 
to venture on a new conception, a novelty in the 
science of construction ; there being such formulas 
received, that there is some danger even for men 
of great reputation to depart from them ; that for 
the execution there is required, at all events, great 
prudence, great caleulation, and most careful pre- 
caution of detail. But such great men as Bramante, 
Brunelleschi, and Michelangelo, who had profoundly 
reflected on the impressions that the greater part 
of men feel, and upon the proper means of pro- 
ducing them, in building their graceful cupolas 
and upheaving in air their lofty domes, added the 
noblest feature to architecture; gave a strong im- 
pulse to the further development of art and the 
faculties it exercised; and led to the glory for 
which it is so much distinguished in many of the 
edifices throughout Europe. The faults found in 
great works taken as models do some injury to 
students on account of always possessing the charm 
and respect that are always annexed to the great 
talents with which they are identified. Their 
examples are apt to be a pretext for these defects, 
and to authorize them. The clever but misguided 
men who are the authors of these perpetrate these 
vices often for a longer time than the age in which 
they live. Young men, as artists, travelling for 
their improvement on classic soil, too often, in 
copying the masterpieces of ancient art, have also 
copied their defects; and, though once confined 
to Rome and Italy, they are now seen in many of 
the buildings in different parts of Europe, and a 
great deal in Paris and in London. We will now 

i 


sae pene ean annum snd te pie no So sie 
ment, intended as such, and which ‘come under the | iinet’ ) at ha ‘ - I oa ee ies of 
category of abuses, witness some of the doorways | work f tl t- a nl dv aieheneaeenel 
designed by Michelangelo, e. g. the princi yal whe | buildi wad + oe “a ap a ~ 
of the Capitol ; Porta Pia “upon the Quirinal cs oO the rte pry age Ar ansceiys reson 
Rome; Porta de la Vigna; where lin eeniaen inal - pe. oriey - the columns, although 
ie i an de ja Vigna; where the o1 nament | seldom seen so in ancient edifices ; but where they 
lin work ead eons abe feed S| ene” coal ed uals laced ne spon 
consoles employed for supporting cortain objecte | a ne in = pom see wer ation al 
for which they are not suited; ‘too great a) | oe ad in Shane grojecting and vermiculated 
for \ y uted ; great a pro-| masses of masonry, and the vertical ones are 
jection of cornice ; the habit of breaking the pedi- | omitted, the effect is bad, and strikes us as if 
ee youre. ee. a ee building was composed of w eatherboarding, 

| ue purpose of admitting | as we see in some of Sir J. Vanbragh’s works. 
some bust or some armorial bearing. The employ- | It has sometimes a beautiful appearance when the 
ment of armouries has introduced many vices into! stones are marked with both horizontal and ver- 
architecture. The mixture of many orders is| tical joints. Sir William Chambers truly says,— 
another abuse. There cannot be repose, there| “The rigid ancient artists introduced but few 
cannot be unity, there cannot be harmony where pediments into their buildings ; usually contenting 
such exists: on the contrary, the building presents themselves with a single one,—to distinguish and 
many incoherent wholes, which distract the atten-| adorn the centre or principal part of the struc- 
tion; because the mind cannot receive a number ture ; but in the more licentious times of antiquity, 
of impressions at one and the same time; and this} as well as in modern practice, and particularly 
should establish the necessity of a unity or sim- | amongst the Italians, such has been the rage after 
plicity of means and effect in architectural com- | pediments that their buildings frequently consist 
position, and in all works of imitation. The)! of almost nothing else. At Rome, the fronts of 
sacristy of S. Lorenzo, by Michelangelo, is by no most of their churches are covered with them,— 
means exempt from these defects of decoration. The | as are likewise many of their palaces and private- 
cross-head to the architraves of the windows isan houses, where they are seen of all sizes and 
abuse rather than a beautyin architecture; though figures. For, besides the triangular and round, 
it is found in ancient examples. Inthe Temple of they have some composed of both these forms; 
the Sybil at Tivoli, and in the Erectheium, this) some of an undulated figure; some semi-hexa- 
occurs. The consoles that are introduced to’ gonal; some with the inclined cornice and tympan 
support these breaks was another error that | open in the middle, to receive a vase, a bust, a 
originated in Italy among the painters and niche with a statue, or a tablet for an inscription ; 
sculptors, and which passed into France, where and others where the aperture is left void, and the 
we remark many buildings of good taste, whose two ends of the inclined cornice are finished with 
regularity are very much injured by these a couple of volutes, or fleurons. There is, like- 
incongruities, and which answer no useful end. | wise, a sort of pediment composed of two half- 
Those who are not very fastidious in matters pediments which are not joined together to form 
of art, may, by the habit of seeing them, grow a whole one, but reversed; the summits being 
accustomed, even fond of them, and come in time turned outwards. Of this kind there is one under 
to think them beauties. One great abuse of a the porticoes of the gallery of Florence,—with a 
principal member in architecture is very obtrusive bust wedged in between the two sections. England 
throughout the long ranges of the Tuileries, called is far from being free of these extravagances : the 
the long galleries, which is not without remarkable buildings of London exhibit many examples of 
merit ; yet the windows between the great pilas- | each kind. ¥, LusH. 
ters which support the alternate round and square | 
pediments cut through the architrave and break 
through the lines of the entablature to a consider- 
able height. Sauval, in his “ History of Paris,” 
in describing this part of the palace, thinks that 
it is one of the most beautiful, happiest thoughts 
in the Louvre. If it is so, as it often occurs in 
French buildings, there is frequent opportunity, 
for those who entertaim an opimion of that kind, 
to gratify their taste. 





REPLY TO QUERIES AS TO DOORS. 

Jib Doors.—1 should edge the door and opening 
with brass-plate, the moulded part with annealed 
ditto, screwed on the edges. On the rough surface 
of the door framing attach laths, plaster, and finish 
as the other part. No woodwork will stand to 
bear out with the adjoining part. Zo prevent 
Sounds through Folding-doors.— Double doors 
pos . 4-2 | are the best preventive; but as these will be ex- 
, The ye may ge accustomed or grow indif- pensive, introduce a roller-blind, same construction 
werent to false CoaENEER, and even come to be as ordinary blinds, cover the roller with Croggon’s 
pleased with them, but : true judgment can Never | noiseless felt: the bottom slip should be covered 
noe that into a thing of veme which 1s not inside with thin sheet lead; attach small rings to 
conformable to reason. Caryatides, twisted ©0-' each side, to work over a vertical iron rod. This 
lumns, rosettes merely stuck on a plain surface to/ win) not be expensive, and can be attached, de- 
break its uniformity, but which look as if they tached, or drawn up or down in a few minutes. 
could easily be picked off or would drop off by | Tuos. GooDLIFFE. 
the slightest friction ; all ornaments, improperly | an ee ii 
called, which are made essential, or at least usurp| 7o/ding Doors. — The best alternative to 
an important position which does not belong to intercept the sound and to keep out the noise 
them, instead of being added only to render the | where there are folding doors, separating two 
necessary and useful work more rich and more | rooms, would be double curtains of some woollen 
beautiful ;—all these, and many besides, are mis- | texture, viz. one to each room.— OMEGA. 
takes and abuses in any building where they are | 
seen. It must have often been remarked, that in | PY aaa ae sb " 
any ornamental railing, or any kind of external | NEWS FROM IRELAND. . 
decoration to a house, where a part projects be-| Tur parish church of Clondalkin, near Dublin, 
yond its due limits, and is superfluous in any has been recently enlarged and its interior re- 
degree, mischievous street-boys are sure very constructed. To the chancel have been added 
soon to knock off the excrescence, feeling it was | some stained-glass windows, by Warrington, of 
something very well to be spared. You may see| London. The triplet window is of Early English 
the keystone to the arch of a coach-door, which | character, and the pattern on the glass consists of 
stone ought to be plainly marked and boldly | geometrical forms and medallion subjects. The 
carved, entirely hid and monopolised by part of a| centre opening contains three subjects, viz. the 
figure of Victory which formed the subject of lower one, “Our Lord bearing the Cross ” the 
a compartment of sculpture above the porte- centre one, “Mary at the Feet of Jesus ; the 
cochére. It is bad taste, also, to place modil- upper one, “The Ascension of our Lord ; each in 
lions above the dentiles; or modillions in the | medallions, interlacing each other. rhe general 
pediments, not perpendicular to the horizon: the background has peculiar scroll-work of various 
ancients omitted them in the pediments. What half tints on a ruby ground ; and the whole is 
the French call bossages, and what we call rustic enclosed by a mosaic border of like character, 
or basement work, spoil many buildings on the | embodying the national emblem of the trefoil. The 
continent. This work spoilt Soane’s designs. There | two side lunettes represent “ The Raising of the 
evidently has been, and there is still at the present | Widow’s Son,” of “Jairus’s Daughter, and of 
day a passion for it. They were very common | “ Lazarus ;” the other the scene where Jesus 
towards the end of the Renaissance before the wept,” the colouring and effect being rich and 
end of the sixteenth century. They were never quiet. A space at the bottom of each compart- 
found in either religious or civil edifices ; but in ment is devoted to a dedicatory inscription to —— 
the gates of castles there are some examples of memory of Hugh Wilson, esq. ; og Fs 
this outwork : in military works they often occur. | motto being introduced in the centre. We a 
Their strong appearance and projecting sur- | the new arrangements have been carried out from 
faces in fortifications are admirable; but the the designs of the architect to the Ecclesiastical 


extensive application of them to city build- Commissioners. 
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The plans for the new National Gallery for 
Ireland, to be built on Leinster-lawn, at Dublin, 
and furnished by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, 
architects, Belfast, have been examined and re- 
ported upon by Captain Fowke, R.E. Inspector of 
Science and Art, with a view to reducing the 
expense materially. 

The first stone of the new quay below the Steam 
Packet Company’s offices at Drogheda has been 
laid by Alderman Boylan, and the proposed struc- 
ture will be named Boylan’s-quay. Mr. Donor, 
engineer. 

The Tipperary Gas Company has agreed to 
lower the price of gas from 10s. to 8s. per 1,000 
cubic feet from 1st September next. Is it not 
still twice too high? A new company has been 
started in Dublin under the auspices of Mr. Flin- 
toff, which professes to supply gas at 3s. 10d. per 
1,000, meter-rent included. Gas is now becoming 
pretty generally used in Ireland; but still some 
good towns are without it. 

The first stone of a new Catholic chapel at 
Tyrrelspass, county Westmeath, has been laid. 
Mr. Charles B. Marley has granted a free site. 

The church of Ardstraw, Newtownstewart, is to 
be refitted internally. 

A new church is to be built at Croghan, county 
Roscommon, according to plans, &c. furnished by | 
+] 

An office for the Royal Engineers is to be 
erected at Kilkenny barracks, by the Board of 
Ordnance. | 

Various building works are to be executed at 
Parsonstown Barracks. A new Wesleyan church 
is to be built in the town of Cavan. 

The new Presbyterian church at the junction of 
Tritonville-avenue with Sandymount-road, near 
Dublin, has been completed in the Early English | 
style, from the designs of Messrs, Hay, of Liver- | 
pool. The schools and minister’s house, intended | 
to adjoin the building, have not yet been com- | 
menced, 





THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 
Srr,—As it is the soil, not the water, that | 
creates the mischief, 
must be directed to the best means of separating | 
the two; and before an immense sum of money is 
spent to carry the sewage miles away,—before any 
attempt is made to do so, for no man’ would | 
seriously think of throwing it into the sea who | 
really knew its value or had seen the refuse | 
mud and decayed vegetables so readily bought by | 
the farmers at from four shillings to six shillings 
per ton at the London railway stations, exclusive | 
of the cost of railway and other carriage to their 
farms,—are we satisfied that (it cannot be accom- | 
plished under London, and the process commenced 
immediately it enters the sewer, by retaining the 
valuable (but dangerous in its wrong place) sedi- 
ment, and allowing the purified water to flow again, 
after having cleansed our streets and houses, into 
its natural channel, the Thames? It is obvious 
that the food, &c. of London is carried to it by 
a daily supply. Cannot it also be as easily and 
regularly relieved of its refuse by an underground 
system of sewers, provided with screens, dams, 
filters, and other apparatus for separating and 
deodorising the soil, and an underground system 
of railways in the sewers to collect the soil, carry 
lime, &c. to and from the various railway stations ? 
by which means only—namely, railways—can the 
soil be carried, in a compressed and deodorised 
state, effectually and cheaply to all parts of the 
kingdom, and freight the return coal and other 
empty trains and coasting vessels ; while lime, the 
(at present) only effectual and plentiful material for 
the purpose of deodorising, is in the immediate | 
vicinity of the metropolis. And the same means 
would effectually rid the suburbs of dust-heaps, 
often so productive of disease, which might be 
mixed with the lime, soil, &e., compressed by steam 
or hydraulic power, and rendered a valuable 
manure ; while the expense of the necessary works 
would be partially, if not wholly, covered by the 
sale of the same. LONDONER 





NOTES OF NEW WORKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, &c. 
A NEW church has been commenced at New 
Albany, Indiana. It is described as likely to be a 


handsome structure, 120 feet in length by 50 feet | the establishment. In the building are thirty-| be held liable for debts existing prior to such 


It is | three presses, all driven by steam. Most of the | change.—Re the Rhydydefed Colliery Company. 


in breadth, and in the Byzantine style. 
intended for the German Catholics, The Bishop 
of Louisville laid the corner-stone. 

Four new churches are in course of erection in 
the diocese of Burlington, and eighteen others 
have, within a comparatively limited time, been 
completed, besides an orphan asylum and other 
. buildings. . 


‘yard. They are fire-proof. The building front- 
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The old buildings at the corner of Summer and 
Chauncy streets, Boston,—upon the site of which 
it is proposed to erect a new post-office,—have all 
been demolished, and the foundation is prepared 
for the commencement of the new structure. 

The contract for constructing all the bridges 
along the line of railroad through the island of 
Cuba has been disposed of at 1,500,000 dollars to 
Mr. Ballman, road-master of the Baltimore and 
Chio Railroad Company. 

The work on the M. and H. Railroad, com- 
meyced on Ist June between Berlin and Stevens's 
Point. The locomotive is expected to be seen 
coming into Plover Town immediately. 

Two new college buildings have been completed 
/at Amherst, Mass. and they were formally dedi- 
| cated about the middle of last month. Mr. Wil- 
|liston, of Easthampton (a great button manufac- 

turer), gave the funds, viz. 15,000 dollars, for the 
' construction of one, and also 2,500 dollars more 
| to endow a chemical laboratory. 

The new market in Thirteenth-street, Dubuque, 
is completed, and has been duly inaugurated. It 
| is stated “ to be a credit to the city.” 
| An execution was issued against the Peoria and 
| Oquawka Railway Company, at the suit of the 
‘engineer, Mr. Morgan, for 47,436 dollars, 

We learn fram the Renosha Tribune that about 





the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. | fifty buildings are now being erected there, and 


among them are some of importance, including 
a steam flour-mill, a brewery, and a Lutheran 
church. 

A large four-story brick warehouse, containing 
Government provisions, in Kansas city, fell into a 
heap of ruins, owing to the quantity of goods 
stored interiorly. 





“TIMES” OFFICES, NEW YORK. 
THE immense book establishment of the Har- 
pers, said to be the largest of the kind in the 


are four brothers proprietors. James and John 
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the first floor is 1,000, each capable of holding 
1,000 ordinary duodecimo volumes. 

The new offices of the Daily Times are built on 
the site of the old brick church opposite the park, 
and form one of the handsomest structures in the 
city. The basement is occupied by a magnificent 
ten-cylinder press of Hoe’s manufacture, and by 
folders, wrappers, news-boys, &e. It is lofty and 
lightsome, and extends out under the side walk 
and all about the building. The ground floor js 
for the counting room, and on the fourth floor are 
well-finished rooms for editors, reporters, and 
other assistants. The rooms are well furnished 
with good carpets, and are the finest suite of the 
kind in the city. 





MASTER BUILDERS AND OPERATIVES, 
Sir,—Will you oblige the trade by inserting 
this in your paper on Friday next ? — Yours, 
respectfully, on behalf of delegates,— 
GEORGE Porter. 


To the Master Builders and Employers of Carpenters and 
Joiners of London and its Vicinity. 

GENTLEMEN,—At an aggregate meeting of the trade» 
held in Exeter Hall, on June 3rd, 1858, it was unanimously 
resolved that a memorial should be presented to you, 
asking you to reduce the hours of labour from ten to nine 
hours per day, with the present rate of wages. 

The reason why we ask this of you is, we believe the 
time has come when there must bea better equalization of 
the hours of labour in consequence of the great increase 
both of population and machinery. Weare not opposed 
to machinery; but we are of opinion that the working 


| classes ought to reap some benefit from its extensive in- 


HARPER’S NEW BOOK STORE, AND 


troduction, and the benefit we wish is a mitigation of the 
hours of labour. 

We also think that reducing our labour one hour per 
day would be a great boon to society in general, and 


| would have a beneficial tendency to those employed in 


promoting their moral and social condition. 
Gentlemen,—the object of this memorial is to respect- 

fully request you to concede to us the privilege of working 

nine hours per day instead of ten (as at present). We 


| wish this alteration to take place without any diminution 
| in the present rate of wages. Should you grant us this 
| boon, it will produce and promote a better feeling between 


employer and employed, for long hours of labour are detri- 


world, is one of the sights of New York. There | mental to both. Hoping you will consider this question 


as employers of labour belonging to a great country, 


| which is held up as a model for the admiration of th« 


first started a job and book-office in Dover-street, | world, —We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, on 


became partners in 1823 and 1826. From a small | 
beginning they have rapidly risen to a position of | 
great wealth and influence; and both the esta- | 
blishment and firm now greatly overshadow even | 
the far-famed house of Brockhaus, at Leipzic. 

Unlike the European practice of bookbinding | 
being regarded as a distinct business, every | 
phase of binding is carried on here. The situation 
of the buildings is on Franklin-square, in Pearl- 
street, and also fronting Cliff-street. They cover 
half an acre of ground, and are arranged in the 
form of two immense blocks, separated by a court- 


ing Franklin-square presents an imposing ap- 
‘pearance, with its iron front, six stories high, | 
irrespective of basement; and is ornamented 

with a full length statue of Benjamin Franklin. | 
Over the large front entrance-door, and between 

the windows of the fifth story, is a row of smaller 

statues of Washington, Jefferson, and others. | 
Under the basement of the front building is a sub- 
cellar, making in all seven floors, and a subter- | 
ranean railway runs from front to rear. Its exten- 
sive underground ramifications remind one of 
some inquisitorial institution. The building in 
the square is for sales-rooms, and storage of stock | 
and materials, and that in Cliff-street is for manu- 
facturing purposes. In the courtyard a stone 
tower rises up the whole height of the buildings, | 
and circular stairs are constructed therein, with 
openings in each floor, and thence are iron bridges 
to each building. The floors are all laid in brick 
and mortar, upon wrought-iron beams, supported 
by wrought and cast iron columns. They are 
necessarily constructed very strong, as one of them 
has to wear a beight of 150 tons of presses; and | 
they will resist a weight of 300 lbs. to 500 Ibs. 

per square foot. The area of the floors throughout 

is between 2 and 3 acres. On the basement floor 

= Cliff-street building is an engine supplying 
| power for all the operations of the establishment. 
| On the next floor are twenty-eight Adams's presses, 
| each attended by a girl, who feeds them with paper. | 
| 

| 


The next room is the drying and pressing room, the | 
/ next the sewing and stitching room, the finishing | 
room, and the next the great composing room of. 


, work is done by girls, though a great many boys | 
and men are employed. In good times there are 


| 600 persons at work, but at other times the num- | holde 


| ber is reduced to 400, or thereabouts. 

| windows, sashes, &c. are of iron. 
front of the building is 130 feet. 
stored away in bins, 


, it is obvious that attention | in 1817, and subsequently Joseph and Fletcher , behalf of the Trade Delegates,— 


Tas COMMITTEE. 
C. TAPERELL. 
Avex. MOLE. 
C. HACKWORTH. 
Marr. Benn, Chairman. 
Geo. Porrer, Secretary. 





LAW NOTES. 
Agreement for a Lease.—A person agreed to 


i let certain farms for ten years, which farms had 
,for some time been in the occupation of the 
| tenant with whom the agreement was made. It 
| was agreed on that the leading of materials for 
| building should be at the expense of the tenant, 


and that the landlord should have the liberty to 
plant and cut timber, and to search for and work 
mines. No mention was made of tithe rent- 
charge which had previously been paid by the 
tenant. A dispute arose, and it was held by 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart, that a covenant for the 
payment of rent-charge by tenant should be in- 


|serted in the lease. This has been overruled by 
the Court of Appeal, which has directed the lease 


to be framed in accordance with the terms of the 

preliminary agreement.— Parker v. Taswell. 
Railway Company.—Parliamentary Opposi- 

tion.—The chairman of the provisional board of 


‘a projected railway company agreed with a 


landed proprietor to withdraw his opposition 
to the bill for a sum of money, as compensation 
for damage to property, and he was also to be 
repaid the expense of his opposition. The con- 
tract was not kept to by the company, and the 


| landowner filed a bill in Chancery to compel per- 
| formance. 


It was contended for the company 
that an agreement to buy off parliamentary oppo- 
sition was illegal. This precise point was not 
decided ; but as the company had in legal proceed- 


‘ings adopted the agreement between the chair- 


man and the landowner, it was held that the 
latter was entitled to payment of the sum agreed 
upon with interest.— Williams v. The St. George’s 
Harbour Company. 

Company. — Change of Name.— Where it is 
shown that a company is the same in fact, although 
it has changed its name and constitution, it will 


Company.— Misrepresentation.— W herea person 
is induced by misrepresentation to become a share- 
r in a company, he is not liable to be obliged 


The doors, | to contribute in case of winding up. An officer 
The whole | cannot be considered as the agent of a company to 
The books are | commit a fraud unless he is directed by the com- 
and the number of these in pany to make the particular statements which 
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constitute the fraudulent representation.—Re the | 
Deposit and General Assurance Coinpany. 

Gift to a Public Library.—A testator left cer- 
tain real property to the trustees of the Penzance 
Public Library, for the benefit of the library. The 
library is supported by private individuals, and 
maintained for subscribers only, and not the public 
generally. It was held that such an institution is 
not a “charitable institution” within the Mort- 
main Acts, and that the legacy was good against 
the heir-at-law.— Carne v. Long. 








SARDINIAN PRISONS’ COMPETITION, 
Sir,—Perhaps some of your readers can inform me 
whether there is any connection between Mr. Barber, | 
vice-consul for England, at Turin, and Mr. Barber, of the | 
firm of Messrs. Jones and Barber, the gentlemen who are 
renowned as having obtained the first premium for the 
Sardinian Prisons at Turin, and the third for that at 
Genoa. it would also be curious to know how the names 
of the competitors have been allowed to transpire prior to 
the decision of the cumpetition, and whether any reliance 
may be placed in the list of the premiated designs pub- 
lished in the Builder, no official information having as yet 
reached the competitors. I inclose my card. 
A Comperiror, 





DOUBLE COMMISSIONS. 


S1r,—I am afraid it is but too true that a large class of 
so-called architects is open to the accusation of receiving 
commissions from builders,—at least, if builders them- 
selves are to be believed; for I have often received inti- 
mations to this effect from builders; and, when I have 
deprecated the practice, and hinted that I could not trust 
a builder who fee’d or wished to fee an architect, I have 
been deliberately told that ‘it was commonly done ;”’ 
that ‘‘ it bore hard upon the builder, but he could not help 
himself,’? and so forth. A man once came and offered 
me 5 per cent. upon all that I would ‘ put in his way.” 
Another (in tendering for a work wherein he knew that 
the settlement was likely to be left entirely to myself 
came to say, that he ‘‘was quite ready to do the usual 
thing.’”” Another man would urge ‘‘O, sir! your con- 
science is too tender ;”’ and another, ‘‘ I wish others would 
say the same as you.’’ These are facts to which I could 
testify, if called upon to do so; nor is it to be wondered 
at that enough of what goes on should sometimes reach 
the public ear to raise the suspicion of its being general. 
And then ‘ indignant denials’? go but a very little way. 

But is it as a profession that we are guilty? I think 
not. Itis simply a branch, although a most abominable 
one, of that all but universal system of commissions which 
pervades the commercial world. It is not upon ‘ archi- 
tects’’ that it is to be charged, but upon “ individuals.”’ 
Moreover, our profession is one that is now overrun by 
men who cali themselves architects without a shadow of 
claim to that title; and numbers are ruined builders who 
know just enough to set up in a calling which is supposed 
to “raise them above suspicion.”’ CoRNER Brick. 








DECISION UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


On Saturday, the 3rd instant, Mr. Richard Wilson, of 
Mercers-terrace, Back-road, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
builder, was summoned to the Thames Police-court, 
Stepney, by Mr. John Billing, the district surveyor of St. 
George’s-in-the- East, and St. Botolph’s Without, Aldgate, 
for declining to pay two fees of 15s. upon the re-erection 
of two waterclosets upon the premises in the rear of the 
houses Nos. 12 and 13, Richard-street, St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The defence was, that no fee was payable upon 
waterclosets under the Act, and that the late surveyor 
had never required it. Upon the case being fully investi- 
gated, it appeared that the two closets are attached back 
to back, and, measured together, they form one build- 
ing, of considerably less area than is included in the 
smallest fee, viz. 15s. The work was done for one owner, 
and by one contract. Mr. Selfe’s decision (in which Mr. 
Billing concurred) was, that one fee of 15s. and the ex- 
penses, would meet the present case, and Mr. Wilson was 
ordered to pay the amount. 





RECENT PATENTS.* 

H. Dovtton.—Improvements in the Manufac- 
ture of Earthenware Drain and other Pipes. 
Dated July 22, 1857.—Here the dies through 
which the clay is expressed are formed with cutters 
or parts, so that in making cylindrical pipes they 
shall be grooved or cut longitudinally, both inter- 


nally and externally, in an inclined direction to a} 


radial line, so that each pipe may readily be 
divided into two parts longitudinally. It is pre- 
ferred to give additional thickness on the sides 
of the pipe where such inclined grooves are pro- 


duced. 


J. A. Boswortu.—Improrements in Machinery | 
for Grinding and Crushing Clay and Brick Earth. | 


Dated August 13, 1857.—A circular track or plat- 
form is used, the circular iron frame of which is 
constructed in sections, fixed together by screw- 
bolts and nuts. On this circular frame, iron bars 
are placed side by side, and in radial directions, 
there being a space between each two neighbouring 
bars. On this circular track or platform edge- 
stones or runners roll, and they are caused to do 
so by an upright shaft, which receives a rotary 
motion from a steam-engine. The arms from the 
upright shaft are attached by pin-joints to the 
axes of the runners or edge-stones, in such manner 
that the outer side of such axes on which the 

* Selected from the condensed lists published in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineer journal. 





runners or edge-stones revolve may rise and fall. | 
Between the axis and the inner edge of the cir- | 
cular track or platform a conical incline is formed, | 
on to which the clay or brick-earth is placed, and 
down which it slides to the circular track or 
platform. 

THomas FrrEpERICK Brapsoy, Birmingham, | 
and GeorGre HvuGues, Yardley, Worcester.— Door | 
Springs. Dated November 19, 1857. — The 
patentees claim, firstly, the use of a helical or 
coiled spring or springs inserted in the door frame, 
and made to act on an arm or lever in the manner 
described and represented ; secondly, the use of a 
flat, or nearly flat, spring, supported at both ends, 
and made to press at or near its middle upon the 
mechanism by which the door is closed. 

CLEMENT Lawrence West, Rupert-street, 
Haymarket, London. — Window Sashes. Dated 
November 19, 1857.—This invention consists, 
first, in fixing the hinges of French casements to | 
a piece or pieces of wood, which have liberty of 
sliding up and down the said framework, similarly 
to an ordinary sliding sash, and having sash- 
weights connected therewith; and, secondly, in 
combining a French casement thus constructed 
with a sliding sash placed above the aforesaid 
French casement. By thus combining these two 
descriptions of sashes in one, it enables sashes to 
be easily cleaned and repaired, and affords the 
advantge of being able to use the sash as a sliding 
sash only, or as a French casement, or both com- 
bined. 

STEPHEN OratTorR Mason, Connecticut, United 
States. — Door Hinges. (A communication.) 
Dated April 8, 1858.—This invention consists in 
so constructing the joint parts or journals and 
bearings of the two leaves of a hinge, with one or 
more locking recesses and holding projections, or 
their equivalents, as to enable the two leaves to 
be connected or disconnected in a lateral direc. | 
tion, and to operate together.— Complete specifi- 
cation. 

G. Cottier, W. Nose, and W. Hotroyrp.— 
Improvements in Cutling, Shaping, and Planing 
Wood, and in the Tools and Apparatus employed 
Dated August 8, 1857.—'These relate, 

Ist, to the production of imitation wicker or 
basket work for carriage or other uses in wood, by 
the use of a cutting tool of a peculiar construction 
operated by mechanical means. 2nd. To the pro- 
duction of rotary cutters for the formation of 
mouldings and other ornamental forms. 3rd. To 
cutting or planing boards or other plane surfaces. 
ith. To employing elastic pressure to keep the 
wood under operation in contact with the planing 
tools. 5th. To forming cylindrical surfaces of 
wood, such as cornice-poles and the like. 6th. To 
the employment of rotating cutters for moulding 
and other figures when such are operated to have 
a to-and-fro motion as well as a rotary motion. 
7th. To applying heat to the surface of the wood 
during the operation of cutting, better to prepare 
the surface for the action of the tools. 

R. A. Brooman.—JIJmprovements in Circular 
Sawing Machinery. (A communication.) Dated 
August 1, 1857.—This consists in fitting over a 
circular saw a semicircular metal envelope, held 
by a bar made to travel up and down in a standard 
upon motion being communicated by a screw, and 
having combined with it, just in front of the saw, 
a set of rods and levers connected and adjusted so 
as to allow of the passage of the wood to be cut, 
and to fall down upon the saw-bench or bed imme- 
diately after the wood has passed, and thereby 
prevent injury to the workman or attendant feed- 
ing the saw. It also consists of a regulating gauge 
for determining the breadth at which the wood is 
to be cut. 

V. H. Lavrent.—A new Improved Machine 
for Forging Nails and other similar articles, 
Dated August 21, 1857.—This invention is in- | 
tended to produce by machinery the same small | 
objects as are obtained by hand-forging, by pre- 
| senting the red-hot iron rod to the point of inter- | 
section of four sliding hammers, placed at right 
angles, and moving at a regular alternate motion, 
so that the rod to be forged is hammered on its | 
| four sides without an alternate rotating motion. 


therein. 





Books Received. 


The Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of 
Smoke Chemically and Practically Considered. 
By Caartes Wys WILiAMs, C. E. London : 
Weale. 1858. 

| Tus is a new and corrected edition of an impor- 

/tant essay. The author, Mr, Williams, received 

ithe premium of 5007. offered by the Steam Coal 

_ Collieries’ Association of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 

| the best plan of a furnace for the complete com- 











bustion of coal and the prevention of smoke. His 
system, as is now pretty well known, consists of 
the admission of air at the furnace door, or at the 
bridge, or both, by numerous small apertures, with 
the intention of diffusing it in streams and jets 
amongst the gases. The present treatise, how- 
ever, is much more than a mere account of the 
author’s own system . it is an elaborate elementary 
essay on the chemical, pneumatic, and general 
question ef the combustion of coal and prevention 


| of smoke, with numerous illustrations, and an ap- 
pendix containing the report on the Newcastle 
| steam coal question, to which we have just alluded. 


lhe essay now appears in the form of two volumes 
of Mr. Weale’s cheap series of rudimentary trea- 
tises, and is published also bound up into one 
three-shilling volume of this very useful series. 





eee 
atliscellancea, 

INDIA AND THE “Grear Eastery.”—A cor- 
respondent in Calcutta, inquiring of us the pro- 
gress that is being made in fitting the Leviathan 
(now the Great Eastern again), for sea, says :— 
This is what we require for India, some means of 


| speedy and cheap transit from the mother country 


to this. I feel it will do more towards the im- 
provement of India, than all their schemes of 
colonization and improving the cond'tion of the 
natives, which are so much talked of at present. If 
the passage-money could be reduced to about thirty 
or forty pounds from England to this country, we 
should soon have numbers of Europeans coming out 
to try what could be done in India ; and there can 
be no doubt, the field for employment of Euro- 
pean capital and settlers is very extensive, par- 
ticularly since our tea-plantations are doing so 
well in the Hills. This will afford employment 
for thousands of Europeans in the course of time ; 
but if we can only get the passage-money re- 
duced, and the trip not to oceupy more than 
forty-five days (which will be done by large 
steam-vessels), there will be no want of Euro- 
peans out here in the course of a few years. 
OBELISKS IN RomE.— What a capital paper, 
Mr. Editor, is the Rev. Mr. Burgess’s on Obelisks, 
printed in your columns. I could write about 
it for an hour, but will be merciful. What a 
spice of fun he has in him: the sun presiding over 
the races in Rome: this is more than we can say 
of Epsom, &c. &e. But he might as well have 
told us how the victors contrived to adorn the 
top of the obelisk with the palm-branches and 
crowns they had won. Did the Romans keep 
cords fastened on the pyramidion, as sailors do to 
the top of their masts, and run them up, as the 
latter do their signal flags? Nor does he com- 
ment on the frightful way in which the obelisk in 
the Piazza san Pietro is supported on its base, 
resting on four bronze animals—tortoises, I think, 
but I almost forget,—so that you see daylight 


through, which has a most unpleasant effect of 


insecurity, besides the apparent crushing of the 
creatures.—A TRAVELLER. 

PETTICOAT-LANE: THE SuNDAY Mart.—At a 
Court of Common Council of the City of London, 
held on the 1st inst. Mr. H. Hill moved, “That 
the demoralising effect produced to the surround- 
ing neighbourhood by the Sunday mart, held in 
Houndsditch, calls for the serious attention of this 
court ; and that, with a view to its suppression, it 
be referred to the police committee to inquire into 
the circumstances relating thereto, with instrue- 
tions to call for the production of any papers in 
the hands of the commissioner of police connected 
therewith, and to report thereon to this court.” 


| After some remarks by other members of the 


council, Alderman Salomons said that, though he 
regretted the extent to which trading among the 
Jewish community on the Sunday was carried, it 
was scarcely fair to single out that community, 
when it was notorious that what was termed 
“ Sunday trading,” was carried on to so great an 
extent in other places with impunity. He would 
suggest the removal of the words, “ demoralising 
effect,” and “ with a view to suppression.” If the 


| mover would agree to the obliteration of these 
| words from his motion, he (Alderman Salomons) 
| would support it. This was finally agreed to, and 


the motion, as amended, was carried. 

Tue Inox anp Coat Trapes.—At the prelimi- 
nary meeting of the iron trade held last week, it 
was agreed that the prices of merchant iron should 
remain as they are, namely, bars, 8/.; hoops, 9/. ; 
and sheets, 10/7. per ton. The trade was repre- 
sented as being in anything but a healthy state. 
The best qualities of mine iron realise 3/. 15s. per 
ton, except in some instances where sales are 
pressed : under these circumstances lower prices 
are accepted for cash payments or good “bills.” 
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Ramway Marrers.—The Commons committee 
on railway accidents has given in its report. These 
accidents, says the report, arise either from in- 
attention of servants, or defective material, or ex- 
cessive speed; and the committee recommends 
that the Board of Trade should be fully empowered 
to investigate all railway accidents, and report to 
Parliament ; that, with a view of preventing ex- 
cessive speed, easy remedies should be given to 
the public against railway companies who fail to 
secure punctuality in the arrival and departure of 
trains, the want of which is the main cause of ex- 
cessive speed; and that means of communication 
between guards and drivers should be established, 
and a system of telegraphic communication be- 
tween stations enforced. A wooden bridge, 
called the Beavers-town or Rogers-town bridge, 
on the Dublin and Drogheda railway, caught fire 
last week, and was almost entirely consumed. 
Fortunately no other accident occurred. A tem- 
porary bridge was erected, so that the traffic was 
resumed. 

Tue Merrororis Roaps.—The Commissioners 
of the Metropolis roads north of the Thames have 
conveyed over, for one year, the collection of the 
tolls payable at the bars and gates within their 
district to the following lessees :—The Stamford- 
hill, Green-lanes, and Seven Sisters-roads, to 
Messrs. Ambler, Bolton, and Co. for the annual 
rent of 8,170/.; the Hackney and Lee-bridge- 
roads, to Mr. Bolton, for 4,410/.; the City-road, 
to Mr. Bolton, for 2,800/.; the Finchley-road to 
Mr. Bolton, for 1,510/. ; the Highgate and Hamp- 
stead-roads to Messrs. Levy and Bolton, for 
13,410/.; the Kensington, Brentford, aud Isle- 
worth roads, to Messrs. Macnamara and Co. for 
14,9607. ; the Tyburn and Uxbridge roads, to Mr. 
Morris, of Exeter, for 10,180/.; The Kilburn and 
Edgeware roads, to Mr. Kemshall, for 3,480/. ; 
and the Harrow-roads to Mr. Bolton, for 1,150/. 
Last year the rents of the roads collectively pro- 
duced 58,990/.; but this year they will realize 
only 58,5607. being a deficiency of 4307. The 
falling off was principally on the Highgate and 
Hampstead roads, which last year realised 
13,7007. and this year 13,410/.; and on the 
Stamford-hill roads, which returned 8,170/. this, 
and 8,350/. last year. 

Pusiic Drinkinc Fountarns.—We have pre- 
viously called attention to the munificence of a 
Liverpool merchant who has erected at his own 
expense a large number of public drinking foun- 
tains, thereby conferring upon his townsmen one 
of the greatest possible boons, and at the same 
time erecting a memorial which will cause his 
name to be honoured in generations to come. It 
is a pleasing fact that during one of the hot days 
of last summer upwards of 30,000 persons partook 
of the refreshing liquid at these Liverpool foun- 
tains. Who can estimate the evil prevented by 
Mr. Melly’s benevolence? In the ancient city 
of Chester, Peter Eaton, esq. the late mayor, has 
presented to the public a beautiful granite foun- 
tain. If all our chief magistrates would leave 
behind them such valuable and enduring mayor- 
altyship memorials, the heartfelt thanks of tens of 
thousands of the working classes would be secured 
by them.— Te British Workman. 

Scutprure.— We understand that the com- 
mittee at Halifax have selected Mr. MacDowell, 
Mr. Durham, and Mr. Milnes, to compete for the 
statue of Mr. F. Crossley, M.P. to be placed in 
the People’s Park so generously given by him to 
that town. 

Scuoots or ArT IN THE MrptaNps.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of persons receiv- 
ing instruction in drawing in the Schools of Art in 
the Midlands, for the years ending June 30th, and 
also the amount received in fees from the stu- 

dents :— 





’ 1836. 1857. 
Birmingham, with branches 
at Smethwick (Spon 


Lane), and Cape...... 1,451 .. 1,836 .. £714 
Barelem 2.00 vscccccecs war sa 1 : 53 
Coventry ........+-s208 384 .. 564... 139 
DOM 20000. cccccccsce 732 es g09 .. 106 
Hanley ....02-.se0ccces 122. 259 .. 59 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. . 195 .. 180 .. 29 
Stoke-on-Trent ........ ae 298 (tlw 166 
Stourbridge .........-.. 542 le. 436 .. 115 
Wolverhampton ........ 250 .. 349. 247 
Worcester. ......+.+00+ 693 .. 730. 137 


The results of the competition last year for the local 
and national medals were, that Birmingham car- 
ried off twenty-four local and three national medals: 
Burslem, thirteen local and four national ; Coven- 
try, eighteen local and three national; Dudley 
five loeal ; Hanley, seven local and four national . 


Newcastle-under-Lyne, six local and two national ; 
Stoke, twenty-two local and seven national - Stour- 
bridge, three local and one natioual ; Wolverhamp- 
ton, seven local ; and Worcester, twenty-five local 
and three national. 


Rervsina TO Svuprrty Gas.—The iniquitous 
practice of compelling incoming tenants to pay 
arrears due by outgoing tenants, came under con- 
sideration in the Court of Common Pleas on 
Thursday last, in the case of Bedding v. The 
Imperial Gas Company, when the defendants were 





cee 


Tur GrowrH oF AMERICAN CITIES.—Boston 
was trying to grow nearly 100 years before it 
attained a population of 10,000. Albany was 
200 years. New York was 130 years, Philadel. 
phia, settled 60 or 70 years later, grew much 
faster than the older cities, and arrived at the 


found liable to the plaintiff in 25/. damages for | dignity of 10,000 in much less time—that is, in 
refusal to supply him with gas, as demanded. about 50 years. New Orleans was about 100 

EMBANKMENT OF THE SEINE.—The Paris cor- | years old before she had that number: during the 
respondent of the Globe writes :—‘ The energies | first hundred years after the settlement of Boston 
of our engineers are now directed, not to the puri- | (1,630) this was the largest city of the colonies 
fication of the Seine, which is quite pellucid, but |New York became as populous as Boston cust 
to the embankments on the lower portion of the | before the revolutionary war: about 1811, New 
stream between Rouen and Havre, for the pur- | York became as populous as Philadelphia, each 
poses of improved navigation. 5,000 hectares of | containing 100,000 inhabitants. Baltimore over. 
good land have been already reclaimed from the | took Boston about the year 1800. The principal 
floodings of the stream, making an annual gain | new cities grew to the number of 10,000 nearly 








of twenty millions of francs. The work of nar- 
rowing the bed of the river has been productive 
of immense advantages to Rouen in affording 
access to heavy tonnage. 

Tur SEWERAGE OF GLascow.—The question of 
drainage at Glasgow is occupying anxiously the 


importance. 

PRESERVATION OF StronEwork.— The daily 
papers say that the Government have commis- 
sioned Mr. Szerelmy, the inventor and patentee of 
a composition for preserving stone and iron from 
injury by atmospheric agency, to apply his mate- 
rial to such portions of the walls of the new 
Houses of Parliament as may require it. 

Fatt or a Roor at Srocxrort.—The roof of 
an occupied house, near the “Black Lion,” Middle 
Hillgate, fell down last week upon the chamber 
floor, and nearly suffocated a little child. An 
inspector has since examined the premises, and 
given notice to the landlord that the house is in a 
dangerous state and unfit for human habitation. 


NORTHERN AND SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES.— 
The annual meeting of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Denmark, was held at Copenhagen, on 
the 11th ult. The Secretary Councillor of State, 
C. C. Rafn, made a statement of the proceedings 
of the society during the past year, and said that 
two new volumes of the “ Annals of Northern 
Archeology and History for 1856 and 1857” are 
in the press, and would be soon published. In 
the first volume is the History of Abrahamstrup, 
in the early and recent periods, by C. F. Wegner ; 
2nd, View of the Bronze period, in illustration of 
the “Atlas of Northern Antiquities,” published 
by the society ; with several other shorter papers. 
In the second volume are statements of the geo- 
graphical information of the Iceland people, as to 
the northern and southern coasts of the inhabited 
parts of the earth, by A. F. Mehren. The king 
presided at the meeting. 

Surrey ArcnuoLoercat Socrety. — This 
society will hold their fifth annual meeting at 
Farnham, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Winchester, on Tuesday, the 13th instant, when 
several interesting papers are to be read. 

Maprip Waterworks.—The Madrid journals 
give long accounts of the works for distributing in 
the city the waters of the Lozoya. The canal 
which brings the waters to the capital is, it 
appears, about thirty-five miles in length, and the 
reservoirs contain about 75,000 cubic yards of 
water—a quantity sufficient to supply the popu- 
lation and for irrigation. The works were com- 
menced in July, 1851, 


Berean Cuvrcn Porrrairs.—On removing 
some plaster from the walls of a chapel, in the 
church of Notre Dame, at Courtrai, in Belgium, 
some portraits of the old Counts of Flanders and 
Kings of Spain were found. 

THe SEWERAGE oF Lonpon.—Provide floating 
reservoirs in the shape of barges at the mouths of 
the sewers, having a layer of several feet of garden 
mould, chalk, peat ashes, and sawdust at the 
bottom, to absorb the liquids and poisonous gases. 
When full, cover the whole with a mixture of 
powdered alum and chloride of lime to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches. Replace the reservoir by another, 
and let the laden one be towed by a tug to some 
part of the coast to deposit its freight in pits for 
manure. Let /ocks be erected between the bridges, 
in order to clear away the mud, the accumulation 
of several years; for without this is done, the 
light carburetted hydrogen gas found so abun- 
dantly in stagnant pools when the mud is stirred 
up, will breed ague, dysentery, and cholera. This 
gas is the poisonous gas of the Thames, churned 
up by the steamers, and rendered doubly hurtful 
by sultry weather. Government can write up 
“No thoroughfare,” when they erect the locks in 
the river, without having to compensate the steam- 
boat companies for any losses on their part. 





J. B. Nett. 


minds of those in that city who rightly feel its 


_ as follows :—Pittsburg in 65 years ; Louisville, 50 
| years ; Cincinnati, 22 years ; Cleveland, 40 years; 

Detroit, 45 years (counting out its French and 

Indian period) ; New Albany, 35 years; Chicago, 
| 12 years; and Milwaukie,}10 years. The above- 
named cities attained to 20,000, in the number of 
_ years from their birth, as follows :—Boston, 163 ; 
| Albany, 220; New York, 150; Philadelphia, 80 ; 
| New Orleans, 113; Baltimore, about 80; Pitts. 
burgh, 75; Louisville, 41 ; Cincinnati, 30 ; Cleve- 
land, 45; Detroit, 52; Chicago, 16; and Mil- 
waukie, 17 years. 

DEMOLITION OF THE SoHO Works, Brrurnc- 
| HAM.—Very shortly only a small vestige of what 
| once constituted the far-famed Soho Works—the 

scene of the triumphs of the great Jas. Watt—will 
remain to indicate to the visitor the spot on which 
these extensive premises have stood. After re- 
maining for some years untenanted, says the 
Journal, the works were taken by Messrs. Toy 
and Son, of London. But in the interim there 
‘had sprung up, in and around Soho-park, an 
‘abundance of superior and aristocratic looking 
dwellings : a new church had been erected in the 
vicinity ; and the pool had become a_ popular 
resort for recreation and amusement. It was 
then discovered that the volumes of smoke, ema- 
nating from the works, were an intolerable 
nuisance, and Mr. Boulton and Messrs. Toy were 
speedily threatened with legal proceedings. By 
an amicable arrangement, however, they have 
undertaken to transfer their manufactory to 
Spring Hill. The materials will, as far as practi- 
cable, be used in the erection of the new works. 
A small vestige of the old Soho will remain. This 
will consist of the principal elevation of the well- 
known building, its front and wings. The internal 
walls only will be taken down, and the area thus 
obtained will be converted into four first-rate 
residences. 

Russian Desicns on Paris.—-Mr. Covas, prin- 
cipal architect of the Emperor of Russia, it is said, 
has submitted to M. Fould the model of a new 
grand opera-house. 

Town-Hatt For Hovunstow.—The Duke of 
Northumberland has given a donation of 100/. in 
aid of funds for erecting a town-hall at Hounslow. 

Cuvren OrGans.—Water-power has been ap- 
plied to the bellows of Carlisle Cathedral organ. 
The water is collected in two cisterns or tanks, 
placed in the roof over the south aisle, and is 
drawn from the reservoir supplying the town. 
From these cisterns the water passes down a pipe 
into two cylinders, like those of a steam-engine, 
standing in a hole apparently dug to obtain a 
greater fall of the water. Exactly over these 
cylinders are two feeders made like the reservoirs 
of the organ-bellows, each having a diaphragm or 
middle leaf, which is moved up and down by means 
of the pistons. Attached to these leaves are two 
rods, which pass down to two large taps. The 
reciprocating motion is attained by one cylinder 
operating upon the tap of the other, and the blast 
of air attained by these feeders is continuous, but 

ivaried by a steam equilibrium throttle-valve, 
which the reservoir of the bellows closes as it be- 
comes thoroughly inflated. The engine is under 
_ the immediate control of the organist by suitable 
_ gearing leading to valves in the cistern. Mr. H. 
| Willis is the patentee. 
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| For alteration of, and additions to, the Manor House, 
| Rotherby, Leicestershire. Mr. R. W. Johnson, Melton 
| Mowbray, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

| 


| 























Works —§ Conserva- 
generally. | tory. 

| #@. 8s. d.| £. 8. d. 
| Russell, Leicester .......... ++--/ 1,180 14 0! 10415 0 
| Do. Os sans coseecees| 1,160 14 ©] 10415 0 
| Osborne, do. ....040. eseee| 1,107 8 6) 9110 0 
Neale, Os: cithicumareiat AOE $k. SL. ¢ © 
Jarrom do. (accepted)....|1,082 2 6! 8718 © 
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